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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I.—A View of the Scripture Revelations concerning a Future 
State: laid before his Parishioners. By A Country Pastor. 
12mo. London: Fellowes. 1829. Price 5s. 6d. 

The Belief of the Jewish People and of the most eminent Gentile 
Philosophers, more especially of Plato and Aristotle, in a Future 
State, briefly considered: including an Examination into some of the 
leading Principles contained in Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation 
of Moses ; in a Discourse preached before the University of Oxford, 
at St. Mary’s, March 30th, 1828. With Notes and an Appendix. By 
W. Mitts, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen College. Oxford: Parker. 
London: Rivingtons. Pp. 130. 


We class these volumes together, because they seem to be con- 
nected by the strong tie of answer and rejoinder, more especially upon 
the interesting topics relating to a future state. The Country Pastor 
denies that the doctrine of a future life was known to the ancient 
Jews, or discovered by the heathens, whilst Mr. Mills as strenuously 
maintains the very reverse. ‘This is the question at issue between the 
authors before us. We mean not to travel over the beaten path of 
the memorable Warburtonian controversy, in which the love of 
paradox seemed for a time to have triumphed over the love of truth, 
and the mitred giant of Gloucester, rioting in the orgies of learned 
pride, silenced his timid opponents ; for we have no wish to reburnish 
those polemic weapons; and we notice the volumes before us for the 
purpose merely of acquainting our readers with the state and fluctua- 
tion of religious opinions in the republic of letters; for “ the Church- 
man’s Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary Miscellany,” would be 
justly charged with neglect, were the current topics of divinity per- 
mitted to pass without notice in its pages. 

We are free to confess, that we have sundry suspicions touching the 
volume, which stands first at the head of this article, and divers doubts 
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which we find it difficult to solve. We suspect the learned author to 
be more than a mere “ Country Pastor ;” and we can hardly persuade 
ourselves, that his lucubrations ever formed “a series of lectures,” 
addressed to country parishioners. At all events, we must assume 
the privilege of stating that they seem, in our judgment, to be little 
adapted to the taste or the capacity of such auditors, and that we 
recognize, in the matter and style of this volume, a learned and 
zealous author, well known in the University of Oxford, to whose 
labours we have on a recent occasion introduced the readers of the 
Christian Re +11 mbranc eT. 

Our author contends, (Lecture I.) that a future state is revealed in 

the Gospel alone ; and that neither Jew nor Gentile had, or could 
have, an assurance of such a state, but through Him who first 
“ brought life and immortality to light.” And _ this truth, he re- 
marks, 
[s so plainly taught in scripture, and so fully confirmed by what we read in 
other books concerning the notions formerly entertained on the subject, that its 
having been doubted or denied by any christian, is to me a matter of unfeigned 
wonder.—Pp. 13, 14. 

Whether the doctrine of a future state formed a part of the 
Mosaic dispensation is a question which we need not be solicitous to 
answer, because the result would not prove that the Jews knew 
nothing of that doctrine, or that it was first revealed by our Redeemer, 
since there are other sources whence the doctrine in question might 
be drawn. If our author mean, that the gospel first discovered, so as 
fully and beyond doubt to prove, the doctrine of a future state, we have 
no dispute with him; but that the ancient Jews did not entertain a 
strong belief on that momentous point, and that the Gentiles did not 
look forward to a life beyond the grave, we utterly deny. The fact, 
(according to our author’s hypothesis,) that eternal life is not the 
explicit promise of the Mosaic code, nor one of its sanctions, is satis- 
factorily to be explained from the consideration that a national 
covenant could be established only in temporal promises of public 
and visible blessings; ‘‘ but, under those general promises of what was 
to happen to them collectively, as they made up one nation, every 
single person among them might, and the good men among them did, 
gather the hopes of a future state.”* We will not ask whether Moses 
‘* intended” to reveal the doctrine of a future state; but we think 
that he all along supposes the knowledge of it to be generally be- 
lieved. When, moreover, we read of the Lawgiver himself, “ that 
he chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, esteeming the reproach of 











* Burnet on the Articles, Article VII. 
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Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt, For THAT HE HAD 
RESPECT UNTO THE RECOMPENSE OF THE REWARD ;” and when we count, 
with the Apostle, the hosts of that army of the faithful, who patiently 
fought the good fight, “THAT THEY MIGHT OBTAIN A BETTER RESUR- 
RECTION ;” we declare our ‘ unfeigned wonder” at the assertions of 
our learned author, and we beg leave to remind him, that “ they are 
not to be heard, which feign that the old Fathers did look only for 
transitory promises.” (Art. VII.) 

The question, (writes Mr. Mills, in the learned Discourse upon our table,) 
whether the Jews believed such a doctrine or not, would depend upon the 
means they might have of acquiring information from other sources besides their 
legal code ; and whether the necessary effect of the Mosaic code would be to 
check or annihilate every other source of instruction. In order to understand the 
subject rightly, it is necessary to keep in mind the object of that law, which was, 
to preserve the memory of the one God in an idolatrous world, till the coming 
of Christ. And it is difficult to conceive how this object could be effected by 
any other than ¢emporal rewards. . . . . . Nor does it appear, that this promise 
of temporal good was confined to the nation only: health and wealth, fertility to 
the field, and fruitfulness to the cattle, the blessing of the olive and the vine, the 
basket and the store, every kind of prosperity, was promised to the individual 
also; yet as well to the individual as to the state, in reference to the main 
object, the preservation of both from idolatry, which would generally be best 
effected by the more striking example of national blessings and national punish- 
ments. Yet, it is difficult to understand how such a condition of things should 
destroy in the minds of the people either those natural expectations, which the 
rest of mankind cherished in regard to a future state, or the authority of reve- 
lation, supposing the doctrine were contained in other inspired writings, which 
they acknowledged, besides the ordinances of their legal code—Pp. 36—39. 

From this general view of the point at issue, the learned Fellow of 
Magdalen College proceeds to examine the word of God; and thence, 
in our judgment, fully establishes the fact, that the fear of future 
retribution, and the hope of future recompense, were principles which 
influenced the ancient Jews, and formed no mean part of their sacred 
books. We have neither space nor leisure to quote the several texts, 
which demonstrate the belief of the ancient Jews in a future state of 
reward and punishment: but, we must take this opportunity of ob- 
serving, that it is absolutely impossible to suppose, that the Israelite 
should forget the original promise made to Adam, or should doubt 
whether there were a future state, when he was instructed that God 
permitted Abel to be murdered through envy, excited by his right- 
eousness; and when he was taught that the Patriarchs were the 
peculiar favourites of heaven, though they were “ strangers and 
pilgrims upon earth.” When he was repeatedly instructed that they 
were ‘ gathered to their fathers,” and rejoiced at the termination of 
their pilgrimage,— 

Would he believe (we ask in the words of Mr. Mills) that this joy was excited 
by the termination of their earthly labours in the insensibility of the grave ; 
and that being gathered to their fathers meant no more than that the same 
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sepulchre which had covered the bones of their fathers, should soon be the 
receptacle of their own ?—Discourse, p. 48. 

If neither Moses nor the prophets taught the doctrine of a future 
life, what are we to understand by our Saviour’s assertion as recorded 
by the Evangelist, —‘‘ If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead?”— 
Luke xvi. 31. And we confidently ask, whether it was not something 
more than random “ conjecture,” or lucky “ guess,” which enabled the 


Father of the Faithful, with gladness of heart, to foresee the day of 


Christ ?—John viii. 56. 

With regard to the opinions of the heathens, the Country Pastor 
argues that even those who taught the doctrine of a future state, “‘ do 
not seem themselves to have believed what they taught, but to have 
thought merely of the expediency of inculcating this belief on the 
vulgar.” 

It does not appear (he says) that they had much success in impressing their 
doctrine on the mass of their people ; for though a state of future rewards and 
punishments was commonly talked of amongst them, it seems to have been 
regarded as little more than an amusing fable.—Lecture I. pp. 23, 24. 

How does our author endeavour to prove this assertion? He tells 
us that “‘ men’s lives were never influenced by any such belief!” And, 
that when they found death unavoidable, as in the case of a memor- 


able pestilence, ‘even the most devout worshippers,” “ at once cast off 


all thoughts of religion, and, resolving to enjoy life while it lasted, 
gave a loose to all their vicious inclinations.” If our opinions neces- 
sarily influenced our deeds, there might be some force in this argu- 
ment: but when we see how small is the control which the faith even 
of a Christian exercises over his conversation, though amounting to 


“a full assurance,” we may easily account for the corruptions of 


Gentile debaucheries, without drawing the inference of the author 
before us, whilst it is remembered that their creed was at the best a 
feeble glimmering of light in a dark place. 

The abstruse and unintelligible theories of Plato on the properties 
of generation and corruption, with his metaphysical subtilties,—and 
his essential and eternal archetypes of things,—may afford matter for 
scholastic amusement, and teach us how thankful we should be for 
our superior advantages, under the meridian splendour of the Gospel ; 
but we cannot persuade ourselves that the ancient philosophers taught 
the notion of a future state without believing in it. 

It is not, (we gladly quote the eloquent language of Mr. Mills,) it is not 
because they gave way to doubts and misgivings;—it is not because we meet 
with unintelligible theories ; this has been the history of metaphysics in all ages 
and under all religions; it is not because these theories might lead to con- 
sequences inconsistent with their positive declarations, that we are to come at 
once to the conclusion that they had no belief in what they asserted, and that 
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Socrates and Plato (for we have no certain criterion by which we can separate 
the opinions of the one from the other) made it the sole business of their lives to 
deceive those whom they pretended to teach. The general tone and temper per- 
vading their discussions, is at variance with such an opinion. It is a striking 
feature in the character of Socrates, and which well entitles him to the admiration 
even of christians, that, surrounded with mysteries which he could not explain, 
and in the midst of darkness which he could not penetrate, he seems to have 
reposed implicit confidence in the benevolence of the Deity even unto death, and 
to have believed in him as arewarder of them that diligently seek him in spite of 
all the doubts that confounded his understanding, and the wrongs and oppres- 
sions which he endured.— Discourse, pp. 19, 20. 

We have no space to afford us an opportunity of touching upon the 
different senses in which the doctrine of the anima mundi was held 
by the various sects of philosophers; though, with regard to the 
inference drawn by our Country Pastor from the tenet of the absorp- 
tion of the soul after death into the one spirit of the universe; namely, 
that 
It would be ridiculous to speak of any consolation, or any moral restraint, or any 
other effect whatever, springing from the belief of such a future state as this, 
which consists in becoming, after death, the same as we were before birth; 
(and that) to all practical purposes, it is the same thing as annihilation ;— 
Lecture I. p. 26. 
we beg leave to remind him that the Father of the Academy de- 
cidedly expresses his conviction of individual consciousness after death, 
in these remarkable and emphatic words, which completely refute 
our Pastor’s dogmatic assertion: — IleiHeoBac ce bvrwe del xpi roic 
madawic re Kai ispoic Adyorc, of Ch) pynvbovaw iyply ’ADavaroy Wuyi 
elvar, Accaoric re ioxew Kai rive rd¢ péy.orac Typwprac, bray Tic amad- 
AayxOn Tov owparoc. Epist. VIL. p. 448. 

With regard to “ the positive testimony,” given in the Nichomachian 
Ethics, of Aristotle’s belief that the dead are affected by the fortunes 
of their living friends, we must acknowledge our inability to discover 
any such proof, though we have carefully read the chapter to which 
Mr. Mills refers; and we are of opinion, that it is merely of posthu- 
mous occurrences, of which the Stagyrite is there treating. But, we 
have said more than enough to illustrate the character of our author’s 
opinions, and to manifest our own; and we would refer our readers to the 
masterly and scholar-like Appendix, attached to Mr. Mills’s Discourse, 
as replete with curious and recondite matter, showing at once the 
various research of the writer, and the irrefragable soundness of his 
principles, as a philosopher, a moralist, and a Divine. We thus take 
our leave of the learned and accomplished author of the valuable 
Discourse before us. The Country Pastor must detain us somewhat 
longer, for we have noticed but one out of the twelve Lectures, com- 
prised in his volume. We subjoin a syllabus of their contents : 


Lecture II. General considerations on the intermediate state.—Lecture III. 
Reasons for supposing the intermediate state one of consciousness.—Lecture LV. 
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Arguments for the insensibility of the soul in the intermediate state; and rea- 
sons for concluding that the question was purposely left undecided by Reve- 
lation.—Lecture V. The Resurrection.— Lecture VI. Day of Judgment. — 
Lecture VII. Expected restoration of the Jews, and Millennium.—Lecture VIII. 
Rewards and punishments.—Lecture IX. Condition of the blessed, and their 
abode in heaven.—Lecture X. Occupations and state of society of the blessed.— 
Lecture XI. Prevailing mistakes respecting a Christian departure —Lecture 
XII. Preparation for death.” 


We are greatly perplexed by the variety of our author's topics, and 
find some difficulty in pronouncing our verdict upon a book, of whose 


doctrines we are obliged to say, 
** Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura.” 


Yet such indeed is the fact. However, the good portion of these 
Lectures shall have our first regard, for praise is more congenial to 
our feelings than the strange work of condemnation, with whatever 
justice it be pronounced. The Sixth Lecture, upon the Day of Judg- 
ment, contains many admirable sentiments: take the following as a 
sample : 

Concerning the particulars of this great day, the Scriptures afford us but 
scanty information, though they give us the most positive assurances that it will 
take place, and instruct us how and when to prepare for it. Yet even the little 
that is revealed on the subject, it would be easy to misinterpret, if any one were 
to take some single passage by itself, and judge from ‘hat alone, without calling 
in the aid of Scripture to limit and modify—to fill up and explain it. Take for 
example this text; (2 Cor. v. 10.) what can be plainer, a man might say, (from 
a view of this passage a/one,) than that a man’s final salvation or condemnation 
at the day of judgment depends entirely upon the actions he has performed—the 
deeds done—in this world, without any regard to his faith—without any con- 
sideration of the motives on which he acted, which are not mentioned here,- 
without piety or any sense of religion being taken into account at all. And 
thence he might infer (as some have actually done) that all kinds of faith, and all 
kinds of principle, are equally acceptable, or rather equally indifferent, to the 
Almighty; and that all we have to do, is to take care of the external conduct. 
Again, on the other hand, let any one take, by itself, our Lord’s parting decla- 
ration to his disciples, after the command given them to preach the gospel. 
(Mark xvi. 16.) From this, he might say, it is evident that good works are of 
no consequence at all, and that every one who has belief, and is admitted into 
the church by baptism, is sure of salvation, whatever kind of life he may lead. 
Thus you see, that single texts of scripture may be so interpreted, if not com- 
pared together, as to contradict one another, and to be each one of them at 
variance with truth; the Scriptures, if so studied, will no less mislead you than 
if they were actually false ; for half the truth will very often amount to absolute 
falsehood.—P. 117. 

The Seventh Lecture, in which our author combats the notion of a 
literal reign of Christ, in bodily person, for a thousand years, at 
Jerusalem,—a literal restoration of the Jews to their country, and all 
the other circumstances of a literal and carnal millennium, is an 
admirable performance ; and we heartily thank him for his refutation 
of the absurd hypothesis of a literal second advent of Christ, and of 


the childish fancies with which some commentators would deceive 
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their readers touching the resurrection of the martyrs. Did our limits 
permit us, we should gladly quote the sentiments of our Country 
Pastor upon the condition of men in the next world, after the final 
judgment. Why the sacred penmen have given us but an extremely 
brief, uncircumstantial, and unsatisfactory account (unsatisfactory, 
that is, to idle curiosity,) of that everlasting and unalterable state ;— 
how, in his house of many mansions, our Judge hath made ample 
provision for rewarding every man according to his deserts :— how the 
punishment of the wicked will be proportioned to each man’s own 
behaviour, not from comparison with his neighbour’s ;—how pre- 
sumptuous it is, and how wholly unwarranted by Scripture, to deny 
the eternity of hell torments ;—how worse than laughable it is to 
measure the dealings of God by the puny standard of our own 
reason ;—how foolish it is to indulge in conjectures on subjects mani- 
festly beyond the reach of our faculties ;—and how fruitless are the 
endeavours to reconcile the existence of evil with the benevolence of 
God, with the view of establishing the final admission of all men to 
celestial happiness ; and what may be the occupations and the state of 
the society of the blest in heaven ; he, who wishes to learn, may with 
equal pleasure and profit consult the judicious pages of the Country 
Pastor, in the Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Lectures on our table. 
Here we are compelled to halt. Much as we admire our author in 
hese parts of his treatise, there are other portions, in which we 
“* praise him not.” The Second Lecture, upon the intermediate state, 
and the third, wherein he would make his readers believe that he is 
giving a full and fair statement of the reasons for supposing it to be a 
state of consciousness, are the garbled and cunning narrative of an 
advocate, who damns his adversary’s case, by supposing its merits, 
whilst he falsely pretends to state it in all its strength. True; the 
oracles of God may have afforded us but little information on this 
awful and most interesting topic, so that we cannot presume to write 
dogmatically upon it; yet, that little we must not, we will not, part 
with ; and we justly condemn the man, who would make that little 
still less by suppression of the arguments, on which the hypothesis of 
an intermediate state of consciousness seems to be securely erected! 
To be sure, doubt is better than error, and acknowledged ignorance is 
wiser than groundless presumption; nor. would we speak positively 
when the Scriptures do not; but, after all, the question is, what testi- 
mony do those sacred books give touching the intermediate state ? 
If the light which they vouchsafe be small, is that a reason why we 
should close our eyes against it? It may be sufficient to minister to 
our hopes, though not enough to dissipate every doubt. Our author 
contends, that the parable of the rich man and of Lazarus is not to be 
literally construed, and that its exclusive design is to teach us that 
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the worldly-minded devotee will have no share in the enjoyments 
above ; and that a figurative history is no foundation for a point of 
doctrine, which is but incidentally alluded to by circumstances that 
are only supposed to occur. Our opinions upon this part of the 
question are already recorded ;* we forbear, therefore, to inflict them 
a second time upon our readers, and would rather answer our Pastor 
in the words of old Baxter—“ Sure, if it be but a parable, yet it 
seems unlikely to me, that Christ would teach them by such a 
parable, as seemed evidently to intimate and suppose the soul’s hap- 
piness or misery presently after death, if there were no such matter.” 
(Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, Part II. c. 10, sect. 1.) St. John’s vision of 
the souls of the martyrs is dismissed with the remark, that “ so far 
from proving even the existence of the soul in a separate state from 
the body, and unconnected with any material substance; the passages 
in which a departed soul is spoken of as appearing to the eyes, would, 
literally understood, prove the direct contrary, viz. that persons so 
spoken of as visibly appearing, actually had bodies at the time, 
* because nothing but material bodily substance can be an object of 
sight!” Indeed! how, then, shall we ever “‘ see God?” (Matt. v. 8.) 

In the same spirit, it is argued that “ nothing can be inferred 
respecting a separate state of the soul frorn the visible appearance of 
Moses and Elias.” Again, we refer our readers to our recorded 
opinions upon this point, as also upon the strong case of the penitent 
thief, of which our Pastor says, 

Whether the immediate admission into paradise of the penitent thief, suppos- 
ing this to be understood literally, is to be regarded as one of the miraculous and 
extraordinary circumstances of that awful period, and consequently different 
from what takes place in other cases, or whether the same will be the lot of all 
Christ's faithful servants immediately on their departing this life; we are not, 
I think, authorized by that portion of the sacred history positively to pronounce. 
—P. 60. 

Again we refer to our recorded argument upon this impregnable 
instance of the conscious state of the disembodied spirit, and again we 
say, that to pretend that our Saviour’s promise was “ a peculiar 
immunity granted to extraordinary faith, is to talk without any war- 
ranty from Scripture.”—Christian Remembrancer, Nov. 1828, p. 700. 

Will our readers believe that these are the whole of the arguments 
which our Country Pastor has thought it worth his while to offer in 
behalf of the hypothesis which we advocate in maintaining the con- 
sciousness of the intermediate state? Why has he said nothing of 
Matt. x. 28; John viii. 28; Matt. xxii. 32, &c.; John xi. 21, &c. &c. 
(so irresistibly applied to our hypothesis by Horsley); 2 Cor. v. 1—9; 
Phil. i. 23; Heb. xii. 18, &c.; Psalm xvi. 10; 1 Pet. iii. 18, &c.; 





* Christian Remembrancer, Nov. 1828, pp. 698—700. 
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Luke xxiii. 46; Col.i.20? Was he afraid of the testimony of these 
passages? or did he think them beneath his regard? Where such 
men as Bishops Pearson and Horsley have planted their feet, it is, 
indeed, consecrated ground; and to pass over the arguments of such 
men with contemptuous silence, is a proof of dishonest fear, which 
counsels us to fly from the adversary, whom we dare not manfully 


encounter. We deny that our hypothesis of the consciousness of 


disembodied souls “ forestalls the judgment of the last day;” for, 
though conscious, the spirit has not entered upon its full reward, or 
its full punishment in its state of deadlihood; and there may be 
purposes to be effected by our final audit, and our public trial, and the 
solemn awarding of our lot, which we do not understand. 

But we have no space to afford further comment. We do not 
quarrel with our author for Ais creed, so much as for the manner in 
which he has betrayed our own, by the pretence of a defence; or, 
rather, by a statement of our case, which is palpably and purposedly 
meagre and defective. 

song as we have dwelt upon this litile volt we must add some- 

Long ] dwelt this little volume, we must add som 
thing more upon the subject of Lectures XI. and XII. Our Pastor is 
descanting upon the mistakes which prevail respecting a Christian 
departure ; he shall speak for himself :— 

To sum up in a few words the circumstances in which most people seem to 
think a happy death consists; ... . if a man has had distinct notice some 
considerable time before-hand that his end was approaching, and has thus been 
enabled to occupy that interval in what is usually termed preparation for death ; 
if he has been attended by a minister, and has received the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper a little before his departure; if, though he may have suffered 
considerably in the course of the disease, he at last dies calm and easy both in 
body and mind, in full possession of his faculties, and professing the most perfect 
confidence of his acceptance with God ; and finally, if his body receives what is 
called christian burial in consecrated ground, and especially if a handsome 
monument is erected over it;—this person’s death is thought to combine all the 
circumstances which are usually reckoned the most desirable, important, and 
satisfactory.— Pp. 246, 247. 

These circumstances our author brands as being “either of no 
consequence at all, or comparatively trifling ;” or, “as having so little 
weight in comparison of others, as hardly to be worth a thought.” 

We entertain unconquerable disgust at the cynical and unfeeling 
tone,—at the irreverent and sarcastic phrase with which the Country 
Pastor permits himself to speak of the mournful and decent cere- 
monies of “what is called christian burial.” No man needs to be 
taught,—for every child understands, that funeral obsequies affect not 
the condition of the disembodied spirit ; (and “ the ancient martyrs of 
the Christian church despised their persecutors for threatening them 


“an act 





with the want of a grave ;”*) yet the care of defunct bodies is 


* Wheatly. Common Prayer, c. 12. 
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of religion,” * and he who withholds the form of a decent sepulture 
from those whom God takes hence, or can lightly depreciate such ten- 
der and affecting solemnities, deserves himself to be interred with 


‘“‘ THE BURIAL OF AN ASS.” 

A timely warning to give the dying Christian an opportunity of 
preparing to meet his Judge, is a matter, it seems, in our author’s 
view, “ of no consequence at all.” We want no ghost from the grave 
to tell us that a good life is the best preparation for a happy death ; 
we want no preacher to inform us that it is too late to purchase oil for 


our lamps, after the Bridegroom has come: yet, peradventure, our 
lamps may require to be “ trimmed ;” and if even the wise virgins are 
described as having “ slumbered and slept,” while the bridegroom 
tarried,—and as having been roused from their lethargy by the mid- 
night announcement of his approach, who does not fervently and 
anxiously beg of God to afford him an opportunity of prosecuting and 
consummating his repentance, of searching and trying his ways? Who 
does not solicitously pray that, ere he be called to judgment, he may 
have some space wherein to make unfeigned confession of the sins of 
his past life, so that ‘‘ the sense of his weakness may add strength to 
his faith, and seriousness to his repentance?” Who will deny, that 
visitations of sickness, thus reminding us of our dissolution, ‘‘ may 
turn to our profit, and help us forward in the right way that leadeth 
unto everlasting life?” Who can doubt that it is desirable “ to have 
some friendly warning given him of his approaching end, some time 
before-hand, that he may have leisure allowed him to make his peace 
with God?” 

We deny that “ sudden death,” against which we are taught to pray 
in the Litany of our church, means “ unprepared death,” though it be 
very true that a sincere Christian never can die suddenly; and we 
know not on what authority any man can presume (fo shut the door of 
mercy upon the repentant prodigal, be the hour of his return ever so 
late. It is not necessary to a man’s salvation that he shall have 
been “ particularly occupied with the thought of death,” any given 
time before it happened; yet it is desirable, surely, when we consider 
how grievously unprepared, and how perplexed are the spiritual 
accounts of the very best Christians, to have some prophetic message 
to summon us to “ set our houses in order.” 

Again; it is not, we allow, necessary to a man’s salvation that he 
be attended by a minister in his last sickness, or partake then of the 
eucharist ; yet we do not forget the injunction of the Apostle, (James 
v. 14.) and we contend that “ it is the minister’s office to invite sick 
and dying persons to the holy sacrament,” that their ‘“ faith may be 
strengthened, and their hope confirmed, and their charity enlarged.” 





* Wheatly. Common Prayer, c. 12. 
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(Jeremy Taylor. Holy Dying, pp. 213,215.) And yet our Country 
Pastor tells us that such things are “ comparatively trifling” ! Beyond 
all doubt, the minister who speaks peace where there is no peace; 
betrays his trust; yet to comfort those who mourn, and to heal the 
broken-hearted, come the sincere contrition when it may, is equally a 
part of his duty. And though it be very true, that a man cannot 
repent too soon, yet it is equally true that he cannot repent éoo late ; 
and, therefore, we “ deny not the place of forgiveness to such as 
repent,” (Art. XVI.) for whom, repent when they ray, ‘ there is an 
assured and infallible hope of pardon and remission.”—( Homil. on 
Repentance, Pt. I. fol. edit. p. 340.) 


We would willingly add something touching the peaceful death of 


the righteous as compared with the horrible misgivings and sore 
troubles, which affright the souls of the wicked in their last moments ; 
but our limits forbid us, and we, therefore, content ourselves with 
referring to Jeremy Taylor’s admirable volume, which we have quoted 
above, c. ii. sect. 4. 

What shall we say to our Country Pastor’s Lecture, (the fifth in 
his volume,) on the Resurrection? It is a metaphysical disquisition, 
of which, no doubt, his unlettered flock would express their unmeaning 
admiration, for ‘ omne ignotum pro magnifico est.” Our author 
strenuously denies that the notion “ that all the same particles of 
matter which belong to our bodies now will be brought together and 
reunited” at the resurrection, is agreeable to Scripture, or reconcile- 
able with sound philosophy, or consistent with what we know of the 
constant change of substance from continual waste and continual re- 
newal in the human frame ! 

With respect to the sameness of our bodies, it seems clear enough, that a man’s 
body is called his from its union with his soul, and the mutual influence of the 
one on the other. Any one of his limbs, he calls a part of his body, or a part of 
himself, on account of its connexion with the rest of the body, and with the 
mind. If the limb were cut off, he would no longer call it, properly, a part of 
his body ; but would say, that it was so, and is no longer. And his whole body 
is considered as the same, and as his, from year to year, not from its consisting 
of the same particles of matter, (which it does not) but from its belonging to the 
same soul,—and conveying feelings and perceptions to the same mind,—and 
obeying the directions of the same will. So that, if, at the resurrection, we are 
clothed with bodies which we, in this way, perceive to belong to us, and to 
be ours, it signifies nothing, of what particles of bodily substance they are 
composed.—Pp, 94, 95. 

What constitutes personal identity, is a question which we forbear 
to agitate: and we entreat our readers to consult the immortal Ex- 
positor of the Creed, “‘ the very dust of whose writings is gold,” for an 
unanswerable refutation of the opinions of the author under review. 
It is quite delightful to refer to an authority so full, so satisfactory, so 
intelligible, and so scriptural. We give the concluding words of his 
able exposition. 
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‘‘ We can no otherwise expound this article, than by asserting that 
the bodies which have lived and died, shall live again after death, and 
that rng same flesh which is corrupted shall be restored ; whatsoever 
alteration shall be made, shall not be of their nature, but of their 
condition ; not of their substance, but of their qualities. Which ex- 
plication is most agreeable to the language of the Scriptures, to the 
principles of religion, to the constant profession of the church, against 
the Origenists of old, and the Socinians of late.” 

We thus dismiss our Country Pastor. Let him not mistake para- 
dox for piety, or novelty for wisdom, and he may yet become a useful 
writer. 


—_—_—<@——_ 


Arr. I1.—Pastoralia, a Manual of Helps for the Parochial Clergy. 
By Henry Tuompson, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Curate of Wrington, Somerset, and formerly Assistant Minister of 
St. George's, Camberwell. London: Rivingtons. 1830. Pp. 439. 
Price 9s. 


Tue classical maxim, Labor ipse voluptas, is in nothing more for- 
cibly exemplified, than in the duties and feelings of the parish priest. 
It will not be denied, that the conscientious discharge of the pastoral 
functions is attended with labour, both mental and bodily, in propor- 
tion to the extent and the necessities of the flock ; and we confidently 
appeal to our clerical brethren, for the truth of the assertion, that the 
inward satisfaction, arising from the faithful performance of their 
ordination vow, is equalled only by the prospect of the reward, which 
is in store for them hereafter. Even the important and difficult duty 
of visiting the sick, which cannot at first, from its very nature, be 
otherwise than extremely irksome to a sensitive mind, is gradually 
raised into a source of unspeakable delight ; and the happy results, 
which it is eminently calculated to produce, afford an abundant com- 
pensation for the shock to which the feelings are occasionally exposed 
in the discharge of it. ‘The painful sensations, moreover, which the 
impenitent condition of the sick and the dying naturally elicits, are less 
frequently excited, where a regular habit of pastoral visitation is pur- 
sued. ‘That this is no less required of the Christian minister, than 
attendance upon the sick, is manifest from the whole tenour of the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus ; and the constant intercourse which is 
thus kept up between the Clergyman and his parishioners, cannot but 
be productive of harmony and good neighbourhood among themselves, 
of a regular and decent appearance in the House of God, of a vital 
principle of religion, and of that systematic piety and goodness, 
which never fail to “ bring a man peace at the last.” 

For the performance of the clerical duties, it is clearly impossible 
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that any specific plan should be laid down. Differing circumstances, 
habits, customs, and ideas, will render a line of ministry, which is 
admirably suited to the wants of one parish, equally unsuited to those 
of another ; and even individuals of different characters and disposi- 
tions, cannot be dealt with in the same way. Several valuable treatises, 
however, have been written by some of the most pious of our Divines, # 
for the purpose of directing the Clergy in the general outline of their 
duty, more especially with respect to their own personal deportment, 
and their pastoral intercourse with their flocks. Of these, the “ Cler- 
gyman’s Instructor” contains a valuable collection ; and a most excel- 
lent volume, on the subject of the ‘‘ Clergyman’s Obligations,” has been 
very lately added to the list by Bishop Mant, which we recommended, 
in a late number of our Journal, to the notice of our readers. Still 
each and all of these treatises are limited in their object, and confined 


ees 


to some particular department of clerical duty: and a manual was 
still wanting, which might embrace, at one view, a complete and com- 
prehensive epitome of the pastoral character and obligations. This i 
desideratum is at length supplied by Mr. Thompson, in the ad- 
mirable little volume before us, than which a more useful and appro- 
priate present could scarcely have been made to his professional i} 





brethren. Its plan is well conceived, and thoroughly digested ; and 

we were surprised to find so great a mass of instruction comprised 

within the compass of a pocket duodecimo. It forms an universal 
Clergyman’s companion to the closet, the study, the sick room, and 

the pastoral walk; wherein he ‘‘ may read at any time his duties and ' 
prospects in the very words of Inspiration ;—find a prayer applicable i 
to any professional situation ;—a text, chapter, argument, collect, 
prayer, ejaculation, adapted to the circumstances of individuals ;—a 
sketch of a sermon for meditation in his walks; or the title of a 
book, which may assist him in any branch of his profession.” 

The ‘ Pastoralia” is divided into two parts; of which the former 
contains, 1, a Scriptural View of the Clerical Duties; 2, Prayers for 
the Use of the Clergy ; and 3, a Scheme of Pastoral Visitation. In F 
the first of these sections, the example of Christ, his ministerial pre- 
cepts, and the general obligations of the Clergy, are set forth in the 
very words of Scripture, by means of texts and passages, selected and 


arranged under proper heads, from various parts of the Bible. The Ps 
prayers for the Clergy are composed in scriptural or liturgical lan- Ri 


guage, and adapted to the most probable situations in which a minister 
is likely to be placed. We subjoin the following as a specimen : 


Prayer on entering the Pulpit. 


Lord, grant unto thy servant that with all boldness he may speak thy word. 
Give me, O Lord, a mouth and wisdom, that I may not be dismayed, but de- 
clare thy will to thy people, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear; 
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that I may be able, by sound doctrine, both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers. But let every man be swift to hear, and to be a doer of the word, not a 
hearer only, that we all may be blessed in our deeds, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.—P., 40. 















In that part of his Scheme of Pastoral Visitation which relates to 
the sick, Mr. Thompson has proceeded upon the opinion adopted by 
Bishops Mant and Coleridge, that the office, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, was not to be used throughout at one time, or with the same 



























individual: that this order is, in fact, a model, rather than an indis- 
pensable form to be used upon all occasions. The office, however, 
is by no means to be superseded, but to be adapted to such 
particular cases and circumstances as may continually arise. Mak- 
ing, therefore, the Church Exhortation his guide, our Author has 
founded his instructions upon an analytical consideration of its con- 
tents, and furnished a plan of inquiry into the state of the patient 
which may be pursued through several visits. Commencing with 
instruction respecting the end and design of sickness, and proceeding 
with an enforcement of the duties of the patient, and an examination 





of his faith, his repentance, his charity, and forgiveness of those who 
have offended bim, we arrive at that period when the minister is di- 
rected to admonish him to make his will, and set in order his 
worldly affairs. ‘The Exhortation, to this effect, is as follows :— 


Being now in peace with all men, and, as I i with God, you must now, for 
a moment, return to the concerns of this world. It has, perhaps, few attrac- 
tions for you now, and this is right as well as natural. But the concerns of the 
next world depend on those of this; and, therefore, he who is most anxious that 
his account should be there passed with profit, will provide for this result while 
here. Your property is one of the means which God has entrusted to you for 
his glory, and for which he will call you to account. See then that it is so 
bestowed, that you may stand clear of all unjust partiality or unkindness. Set 
your house in order. Leave nothing to be done after your departure which 
might have been done by yourself before. 

Especially take means for the payment of your debts. Owe no man any 
thing, but to love one another. Let your conduct in the first place be strictly 
just, a pure offering to a God of justice. And let your heirs and executors 
be informed of what is owing to yourself, that no injury be sustained by your 





means. 

Let your sickness be sanctified with active charity. Break off your sins by 
righteousness, and your iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor. If a brother 
or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and you say unto them, Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body; what doth it profit? Such is not the charity 
which Christ requires. It is true, your own creditors and family have the first 
claims, and if the latter are poor, they must receive all that remain from the 
former; but when God has blessed you with a superfluity, it is your duty to give 
a portion of it to those that wantit. For blessed is he that considereth the poor ; 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble; the Lord will preserve him, and 
keep him alive; and he shall be blessed upon the earth; and thou wilt not 
deliver him into the will of his enemies; the Lord will strengthen him upon the 
bed of languishing ; thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness, —Pp. 95—97. 
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The next step is an exhortation to general confession, and the abso- 
lution subsequent upon such confession; which it will be advisable 
to follow up with such admonitions and exhortations as may tend to 
preserve the patient in that holy frame of mind, to which, by God’s 
blessing, he has been brought. 

A variety of appropriate prayers for special occasions are supplied 
by Mr. Thompson, together with a selection of psalms and ejacula- 
tions. He has also recommended some useful and excellent books 
for the instruction and consolation of the sick; and compiled an 
excellent office, to be used, in case of death, with the friends of the 
deceased: and another for those who have recovered from sickness. 
We have, however, one subject of complaint; and whether it has 

, ] I ? 

arisen from design, or from oversight, we are sure that it will meet 
with due consideration whenever a second edition of this Manual, 
in other respects so entirely complete, shall be called for. How 
comes it, then, that we have not a single sentence respecting the 
“Communion of the sick?” The subject is confessedly a difficult one ; 
but our Author is not the man to be affrighted by difficulties. He 
grasps his subject with a comprehensive mind: and where advice is 
given, it is sure to be founded on deep thought, sound reasoning, and 
just discrimination. With the enlightened views which he has taken 
of the Lord’s Supper generally, in his twenty-eighth Outline, he can 
have been at no loss for some solid direction respecting its admini- 
stration to the sick. We cannot forbear quoting, by the way, his note 
on the distribution of communion-money, which is calculated to pro- 
duce a most beneficial effect. 

If there be any, who, in the most terrible sense of the words, are in danger of 
“eating and drinking their own damnation,” it must be those who come merely 
with the view to receive the alms of the altar. I should have taken some notice 
of this subject in the Outline, did I not think it better respectfully to recommend 
to those into whose hands this volume may fall, an immediate abolition of this 
dangerous snare of souls. Where the communion money is distributed at the 
altar, it is scarcely possible but there should be some communicants guilty of 
this fatal sin; but even where it is divided among the poor at large, it is too 
often regarded as a premium for attendance or for absence—bad enough, either 
way. I have myself witnessed the evil effects of this system; and, in con- 
sequence, I have long since applied the alms of the altar to Tue sick onLY, who 
must require them, and who cannot understand them in any other light than as a 
seasonable relief. If I may be allowed to extend a note which some may deem 
already too prolix, and others wholly impertinent, I will add that I have found 
the greatest benefits result from the application of this money, not directly to the 
sick, but to the purchase of such articles as a medical adviser, or obvious cir- 
cumstances, might suggest. It will astonish those who have not tried the 
experiment, how much real good of this nature a small sum will effect.— 
Note, pp. 304, 305. 

From the visitation of the sick, Mr. Thompson proceeds to the 
subject of general visitation, and provides for the instruction of the 
ignorant, the careless, and the wilful ; of unbelievers; of the presump- 
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tuous, self-righteous, or over-confident ; and of the melancholy and 
despondent. We have little choice for selection, where all is equally 
good ; and, moreover, our limits warn us to bring our remarks toa 
close. The Second Part of the work consists of fifty-six Outlines of 
Sermons, one for every Sunday in the year, together with Christmas- 
day and Good Friday, and two on occasional subjects; and of a list of 
theological works, arranged under appropriate heads. We were 
favoured with an outline of a sermon, on the same plan with those in 
** Pastoralia,” for insertion in our last number, to which, therefore, 
we refer our readers. ‘Those in the work itself are so connected, as 
to form, in conjunction with the scheme of pastoral visitation, a 
single outline of doctrinal and practical divinity ; and, also, to explain 
difficulties, and improve occasions arising out of the seasons and 
services of the Church. Many of the Outlines, also, contain ample 
matter for the construction of a series of discourses, or for a renewed 
treatment of the subject, in a different point of view, at a future 
opportunity. With respect to the list of books, it will suffice to 
remark, that they exhibit a valuable storehouse of theology, both for 
the student and the divine. 

We cannot lay aside our pen, without offering our sincere thanks to 
Mr. Thompson, for his highly useful publication. The brief sketch 
which we have given of its contents, will, we trust, be amply sufficient 
to recommend it to the notice of our clerical friends. They will find 
in it a most serviceable companion in the discharge of their duties, 
whether private or public, in the closet or among their flock ; and we 
sincerely hope that it will shortly find its way, not into the library, 
but into the pocket, of every parish priest. 

— 

Art. I1.—Jenish History vindicated from the Unscriptural View of 
it displayed in the History of the Jews, forming a Portion of the 
Family Library; in a Sermon, preached before the University of 
Oxford, at St. Mary's, Feb. 28, 1830. By Goprrey Favussert, D. D. 
the Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity. Second Edition. Oxford: 
Parker. London: Rivingtons. 1830. Pp. 46. 

Atrnoven the Neologian leaven of modern rationalism and libe- 
ralism has lately made its inauspicious appearance in our Univer- 
sities, it is at least a favourable omen that it has not yet leavened 
the whole lump; but that one of her sons has stood forth in the 
sacred cause of the Gospel, to rebut the insinuation, that Oxford 
has “ceased to be jealous of the orthodoxy of her teachers.” 
This is as it should be. If the Professor of Poetry has thought it 
expedient to treat the Sacred Volume much in the same way that he 
would have regarded the mythologies of Homer, or the credulity of 
Herodotus, it was but right that the Professor of Divinity should 
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uphold the genuine truths of inspiration, and draw the line of 
demarcation between prophecy and poetry, between the decrees of 
God, and the accidental course of human affairs. By what judicial 
infatuation the former can have been impelled to publish his ob- 
noxious History of the Jews, we are at a loss to imagine; and the 
attempted justification of his views, in the Preface to his third volume, 
is still more unaccountable. By the statements therein made, he has 
immersed himself deeper in the mire; and “ in the lowest depth” 
seems to have found “ a lower depth still opening to devour him,” 
in which his struggle to escape has involved him beyond the hopes 
of redemption. 

The shock which the publication of such a history, by such a man, 
holding such an appointment, has given to all who are interested in 
the welfare of pure and undefiled religion, has been sensibly felt. 
Loud, indeed, has been the voice of indignation against so reckless a 
violation of propriety; and fathers of families are justly incensed at 
the obtrusion of the venom of scepticism into the unsuspecting hearts 
of their offspring. We feel it our duty to join in the general cry, 
and demand the removal of the pestilence from our homes and our 
little ones, before the contagion has spread abroad the seeds of a 
religious mortality. With this view, we shall lay before our readers, 
without note or comment, a copious extract from the able expo- 
sition of the pernicious tendency of these volumes, contained in the 


Sermon of Dr. Faussett. 

To charge the author with infidelity, strictly so called, or to suppose him 
actuated by any motives hostile to revelation, would, I am well convinced, be as 
truly unjust, as it would be obviously uncharitable and unnecessary. But not- 
withstanding a profession of reverence for divine truth, (the sincerity of which I 
am by no means disposed to question,) and various instances, in which the par- 
ticulars of the sacred story have been unobjectionably stated, it is not too much 
to assert, that a spirit of cavil and irreverence pervades the work; that its gene- 
ral tendency at least is sceptical. It evinces a constant disposition to discuss the 
probability of miracles; to dispense with the Divine agency, wherever a secon- 
dary cause can with any probability be suggested; to obliterate, as far as may 
be, the prominent features of distinction between God's peculiar people and the 
general mass of mankind; to humanize, if I may so express it, a history, which 
is utterly incredible and inconsistent on human principles. The inspired Scrip- 
tures are habitually treated as if they were a mere portion of oriental literature : 
there is almost as little ceremony used in questioning the accuracy of the nar- 
rative, in insinuating the liability to error, or in adopting what may appear a 
preferable solution, as if the works of some profane historian were the subject of 
discussion, rather than the word of the living God. In short, to adopt an 
unhappy phrase from the book itself, a “rational latitude of exposition” is 
professedly employed, which, as practically explained by the conduct of the 
work, is far too closely analogous to the unhallowed speculations of German 
rationalism. 

The author should appear to have engaged in his undertaking, labouring 
under the baneful influence of three principal errors; under preconceived views, 
either wholly or partially unfounded, on ¢hree points most intimately connected 
with the religious tendencies of his work. First, an exaggerated notion of the 
XII, Vv. 00 
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degree in which it is justifiable, I would rather say in which it is even possible, 
to separate the political history of the Jews from theological considerations ;— 
secondly, a low and inadequate view of Divine inspiration ;—and, lastly, a vague 
idea of the accommodation of religious truths to the progress of civilization ; that 
treacherous theory, by the infatuated reliance on which, the neologist followers 
of Semler involved themselves in the most revolting impieties, and which, in the 
case before us, has evidently betrayed an English divine into palpable contra- 
dictions of God's revealed word. 

I. First, then, a political history of the Jews, in the ordinary sense of the ex- 
pression, and treated according to ordinary rules, is a direct and glaring 
impossibility. 

The early history of the Hebrew nation is one unbroken series of Divine 
interpositions. ‘Their whole career is conducted in defiance of obstacles insur- 
mountable to human apprehension, or by human means. ‘Their rescue from the 
power of Egypt; their protracted existence in the barren wilderness; their con 
quest of the more warlike and powerful possessors of their promised land; their 
primary consent, and permanent submission, to the unprecedented burdens of 
their law; and their eventual preservation from heathenism, notwithstanding 
their own backsliding reluctance, and the contagion of seductive example; un- 
questionably demanded that miraculous aid, which we know to have been admi- 
nistered. Exclude the agency of heaven, and their whole story is obscure, and 
inconsistent, and incredible ;—cause and effect have no intelligible relation or 
proportion to each other ;—admit it, and consistency is at once restored. If 
the Israelites yield to disobedience or idolatry, the meanest of their neighbours, 
Moabites, Midianites, Amalekites, even the subject and tributary Canaanites, 
can rise in arms to their discomfiture and degradation. Let them serve the 
Lord faithfully, and “one” of them may “chase a thousand,’ and. “ the 
daughter of Zion may shake her head” at the countless hosts of “the great 
king, the king of Assyria.” 

To shrink therefore from the admission of preternatural agency in a narrative, 
which thus of necessity presupposes it, is just as unphilosophical and unreason- 
able, as to admit with unhesitating credulity the prodigies of profane history, 
amid the ordinary transactions of ordinary men. And he who, in the vain hope 
of more closely adapting his relation to the comprehension of his readers, 
obseures the lustre, or weakens the effect of the miracles of Scripture, is in 
truth only rendering it the more incomprehensible ; and besides his responsi- 
bility in a religious point of view, is obviously compromising his own fidelity as 
an historian of the Jews. 

There is yet another and a very serious impediment to a satisfactory history of 
the Hebrew nation, politically treated. The historical Scriptures have no claim 
to the character of national annals, recording a regular series of political oecur- 
rences ;—they are rather a compendious statement of those events, often wholly 
insulated and unconnected, which are best calculated to illustrate the attributes 
of God, as sensibly displayed in the government of his peculiar people ;- 
reduced into their present form by a succession of inspired prophets, from more 
abundant materials, from chronicles since lost, to which, however, perpetual 
reference is made ; and selected, we may be assured, entirely for their religious 
value. 

These considerations, it is imagined, will in some measure illustrate and 
account for (excuse they never can) the prevailing disposition evinced in the 
work before us, to subject the miracles of Scripture to doubt and discussion, and 
disparaging insinuation ; to attribute them in part, or even wholly, to natural 
causes; sometimes to pass them by unheeded, and to lose sight of the wisdom 
and power of God, through an undue regard to the policy and resources of frail 
and fallible man. 

\ lengthened discussion of the circumstances attending the passage of the 
Red Sea, and of the various attempts which have been made to explain it on 
natural principles, terminates in a feeble and qualified admission of the mira- 
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culous account.—When the bitter waters of Marah were made sweet by the 
branch of a tree, it is added, “whether from the natural virtue of the plant 
seems uncertain.’ — When the fire raged in the camp of the Israelites, as a punish- 
ment for their rebellious complaining, it is insinuated that the tents were made 
of “ dry and combustible materials,” as if forsooth the fire of the Lord would have 
been checked in its fury, had they been drenched with water like the sacrifice of 
Elijah ;—and the cautious expression, “it was ascribed to the anger of the 
Lord,” throws still farther doubt on its real origin. If the quails produce a pes- 
tilence, “it has been suggested that guails feed on helebore and other poisonous 
plants, and may thus become most pernicious and deadly food.” ‘The manna 
(though Moses declares it to have fallen on the camp with the dew) is decided 
to have distilled from the tamarisk. ‘The supply indeed is allowed to be in part 
miraculous. But so favourable an account is afterwards given of the situation of 
the Israelites in “the most fruitful and habitable part” of the wilderness, where 
“ their own labours and traffic with the caravans which crossed this region would 
supply most of their wants,” that the reader might readily suppose, that the 
manna, now no more mentioned, is no longer required; much less any mira- 
culous preservation of their shoes and garments, to which not the slightest allusion 
is made either here, or in any other passage. In the victory over the Ama- 
lekites, all miraculous agency is unreservedly dispensed with, and the valour of 
the Israelites is considered to have been encouraged or depressed, accordingly as 
they beheld the arms of Moses elevated or lowered. What can be more pre- 
cisely in the same spirit, than, as if in utter forgetfulness of the most explicit 
promises and declared judgments of God, to represent that, “while, from the 
sacred reverence in which the lineage of David and Solomon were held, tke throne 
of Judah passed quietly from son to son, the race of Jeroboam, having no here- 
ditary greatness in their favour, was speedily cut off from the succession, and 
adventurer after adventurer contested the kingdom of Israel.” 

Not to multiply separate instances of this sadly irreverent predilection for 
secondary causes and human agency, I will merely remark in concluding this 
portion of the argument, that it is most perniciously conspicuous in what relates 
to the character and conduct of Moses himself. So much is said of “ the great 
lawgiver,” his “ great mind,” “ his wise originality,” “ his forming his people,” 
and “creating his commonwealth;”’ of what the wretched condition of the 
Hebrews would have been “ had Moses never lived ;”’ of what he effected “ by 
his single genius ;” that there is imminent hazard lest the inexperienced reader 
should insensibly learn to attribute more to “the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
than to that ‘‘ wisdom which is from above ;” and practically to lose sight of the 
almighty Conductor and all-wise Lawgiver of the Israelites, in the unlimited 
admiration of this more than rival of Numa, Solon, or Lycurgus. 

II. After the examples which have been adduced, of the mode in which the 
miraculous facts of sacred history are brought down to the profane level of a 
rationalized interpretation, it will scarcely be imagined that the view of inspi- 
ration which these pages exhibit, includes any very high reverence for its dignity 
or authority. A brief consideration of some of its more prominent features is all 
that will be required. 

Not to contend for that plenary inspiration, that direct suggestion of every 
word on every occasion, which, adopted in its strict and unqualified sense, tends 
rather to the gratuitous embarrassment of the advocate of revealed truth; yet 
assuredly, if we have the highest authority for believing that Scripture is “the 
word of God,” and that “all Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” it is plain 
(I here adopt the language of a living ornament of our Church) “that the 
sacred historians wrote under the influence of the Holy Ghost; which, though 
it did not disclose to them by immediate revelation those things that might be 
collected from the common sources of intelligence, undoubtedly directed them 
in the selection of their materials; and enlightened them to judge of the truth and 
importance of those accounts from which they borrowed their information.” 

In the work which we are considering, the sacred Scriptures are placed 
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too nearly on the footing of mere Hebrew literature: and the Apocryphai 
books are introduced to notice, without any distinct reference to the infe- 
rior value of the new authority. — Not to insist strongly on the degrading 
effect of the modernized terms, Sheik, Emir, and Vizier, repeatedly intro 
duced, — Jacob’s prophecy is a poem ; — the prophets are constantly poets ; — 
David himself is excused for adopting “ fierce and vindictive’ language, as 
The Judges, the divinely-appointed 


being “the warrior-poet of a sterner age.” 
instruments of mercy and deliverance to Israel, are placed in a degrading light: 
Samson, even in a point of view absolutely ludicrous. ‘The inaccuracy of the 
narrative is decidedly asserted in the case of Abimelek and Sarah, and doubts 
of the same kind are frequently insinuated. Ahab’s ill-timed lenity to the 
Syrians, though sternly rebuked by a prophet of God, i ly held to be a “ cri- 
minal weakness, according to the existing notions.” It is maintained, that “ the 
under David and Solomon amply justifies the deviation 
as if in utter forgetfulness of the declared anger 
It should even seem as if it was 








prosperity of the state 
from the original constitution ;” 
of the Almighty at the projected innovation. 
not so much by the Spirit of God, as by “the gigantic character of the region 


and empire of Babylon, by which they were surrounded,” that Ezekiel and 
Daniel are excited to prophesy of “ imperial dynasti and wide and universal 
monarchies.” 

lation of religion to the progressive 


III. The vague theory of the accommodati« 
state of civilization, re quire 3; next to be considered. Such importance indeed is 
attached to it, that to trace it is stated to have been “the design of the earlier 
hich is of itself naturally subversive of a due regard to the 





history ;"—a design wh 
more important truths and higher objects of the sacred volume, and which the 
tory of the Jewish pe yp » is not ealeulated very clearly to illustrate. 

‘ew theories are found to obtain a delusive hold on the mind, without having 
ai apparent basis in some acknowledg ‘d truth. Such truth in the present case 


is the declared condescension to the “hardness of the heart” of the Israelites on 
one or two points of morality ; those, for example, relating to divorce, and the 
law of retaliation. But if it is contended, that the purer principles of the Gospel 
actually awaited the advance of Jewish refinement, we are soon involved in con 
sequences which neither Scripture nor experience can maintain. 

The all-wise Disposer of events could-alone determine when that “fulness of 
time ” would come, which should most beneficially introduce the Gospel dispen- 
sation, with reference to the condition, net of the Jews only, or even of the Jews 
in particular, but of mankind at large In the mean time, these his chosen 
people were appointed to perform an important part, as the subjects of a tem- 
poral dispensation ;—of a law which we are authorized to consider imperfect, not 
merely as a condescension to the stubbornness of the Israelite, but as also e/emen- 
lary, and figurative, and introductory only to “ the bringing in of a better hope.’ 
Destitute as they were of the covenanted promise of eternal life, and of those 
sublimer incitements to obedience, which animate the Christian, shall it be with 
any confidence asserted, that the higher requisitions of Christian morality could 
have been even consistently engrafted on their law ?—or farther, that such pro- 
mise, depending only on the atoning blood of Christ, could have been consistently 
given thus early, and under a law confessedly incompetent to attain it? 

It is moreover observable, that, although the prophets gradually spiritualized 
the Law of as in preparation for the Gospel system ;—emphatically incul- 
cated the inferiority of ritual observances, when compared with personal ho- 
liness, and encouraged that increasing expectatian of eternal recompense, which 
we find to have prevailed ;—the Jews, so far from ev incing a corresponding im- 
provement, had rather, for several centuries preceding the advent of Christ, 
fallen into a state of comparative barbarism. Shall it then be inferred with the 
author, from this theory of progressive refinement, as developed in Jewish his- 
tory, that Christianity is “ the religion of civilized and enlightened man,” and by 
a consequence, from which there appears to be no escape, that the uncivilized 
j ? The divine command to 
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Loses, 


and unenlightened offer little hopes of conversion 
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“teach all nations!” assuredly intimates neither distinction nor reserve. 
“ There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, nor free, but Christ is all, and in all.” 

As it is my leading object to vindicate the sacred canon of Scripture from 
irreverence and misrepresentation, I am unwilling to extend my remarks to that 
portion of the history, which, as it depends on merely human testimony, eveu in 
the novelties of unauthorized speculation, throws no immediate contempt on an 
inspired guide. But I cannot altogether abstain from noticing the disappoint- 
ment, not to say the shock, naturally experienced by the Christian reader, on 
finding that even the leading and public facts of his Saviour’s ministry are not 
deemed worthy of a place in a history of the Jews. The few cursory obser- 
vations on the character of Pilate, and the prejudices of the Jews, as caleu- 
lated to affect his ministry, are no satisfactory substitute ;—and the professed 


exclusion of strictly theological matter offers no apology for the omission of 


simple narration.—Pp. 8—42. 


In the name of all, then, who are impressed with a pious veneration 
for the religion of their forefathers, we demand that this offensive 
publication be withdrawn. Surely the publisher, as well as the 
writer, is bound to suppress, so far as he may yet be able, the circu- 
lation of a work so dangerous in its principles; and Mr. Murray will 
find it to his advantage, even on the score of profit and loss, to cancel 
it from the otherwise useful and interesting Library, of which it forms 
apart. We are glad to observe, that a History of the Jews, written 
with the feelings and the views of a Christian, is about to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Croly; and we trust that so desirable a substitute for 
Mr. Milman’s lucubrations will throw them considerably into the 
shade. 





LITERARY REPORT. 

Popular Dialogues between David and zeal has not been according to know 
Korah. No.1. pp.12. No. II. pp. 9. 
Huddersfield : Brook. London : 
Whittaker. 1850. 


ledge, whatever may be said of the 
knowledge and principles of some few 
individuals of those who have been 


He who would form a just estimate 
of the value of our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment as a plan of moral and 
religious instruction, will do well to 
compare the practical effects of the 
established system with the practical 
effects of those schemes which have 
been adopted by seceders. Let him, 
however, be careful not to regard the 
description of those effects as given by 
parties concerned, but to form his 
notions from sober and minute obser- 
vation of real life. 

Whatever credit be allowed to the 
founders of some of our modern sects 
for zeal for the good of mankind, ex- 
perience teaches us that their sectarian 





brought up amongst those sects. The 
greater part of those whose education 
has been confined within their bounds 
are found to be extremely ignorant, 
and extremely bigoted. The low and 
hitter prejudices entertained by the 
inferior orders of Independents and 
Methodists against the religious insti- 
tutions of their country, can hardly be 
credited by those who have not the 
means of intimate acquaintance with 
their mode of talking. 

The author of the little work men- 
tioned at the head of this article ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with the 
very language and turn of thought 
much encouraged amongst the lower 
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orders of those whose religion has been 
learned in the preaching house and at 
prayer-meetings. And the reader of 
the “ Porputar Dratocues” will find 
in the phraseology of “ Korah” ex- 
pression given to the envy and hatred 
much cultivated against every thing 
connected with the Church as by law 
established, and by which the quiet 
church-going parishioner is continu- 
ally assailed, and the pious efforts of 
the parochial minister for the benefit 
of his charge opposed and thwarted. 
The building, the bells, the Liturgy, 
the Clergy, are constant subjects of 
cornful remarks, which, being heard 
from childhood, without any induce- 
ment to question or examine the 
grounds for such unfavourable notice, 
are considered as justly applicable to 
all that belongs to the church; while 
the extempore effusions of the local 
mechanic or the itinerant teacher, are 
supposed to flow from the very im- 
pulse of divine influence. 

“David” is a sober church-going 
parishioner, who meets the sectarist 
“* Korah” with good sense and scrip- 
tural principles, often with the words 
of scripture, and a reference to texts 
aptly introduced. 

It appears from remarks printed 
upon the cover of No. II. that a Me- 
thodist preacher at Huddersfield has 
tried the ‘‘ cap,” found that it fits, and 
has appropriated it. From our own 
knowledge of the language held by 
Methodists of the lower order in 
various parts of the country, we are 
perfectly sure that it is not possible to 
controvert the matter of fact that 
“‘ Korah,” in the “ Popular Dialogues,” 
utters the very expressions much in 
use amongst sectaries; sometimes 
from ignorance, at other times for 
party purposes. 

The following may serve as a speci- 
men of the style and manner in which 
the dialogue is carried on. 

Korah having invited David to go 
with him to “hear a fine man,” and 
David having suggested that he never 
“‘ wanders from his place,”’ and quoted 
Jude 12, and Rom. xvi. 17, the dia- 
logue proceeds :— 

Korah. Well, I do not see how that 
passage applies to our people. 

David. How weuld you apply it? 





Korah. Why, suppose some one or two 
more of our people in this place were to 
leave us, and to set up a fresh meeting- 
house, it would be making a division; and 
those persons would come under the 
apostle’s meaning and condemnation. 

David. So when people divide from 
you it is the sin of division; but it is no 
sin of division for you to separate from the 
Church! Pray, would not those persons 
that separated from you, who are but a 
society of very doubtful authority, and still 
more doubtful utility, be more justified 
than you are in separating from a Church 
whose authority and usefulness your foun- 
ders and leaders never questioned, and 
none of you can disprove ? 

Korah. Well, I suppose you know that 
you have a soul to save: go with me, it 
may be the last opportunity you may 
have. 

David. 1 do know that I have a soul 
to be saved; and I do know also that my 
soul is as likely to be saved by striving 
lawfully, (2 Tim. ii. 5.) as by striving un- 
lawfully, or causing divisions. As to this 
being the lest opportunity; if it be so, and 
I do not go with you, I shall lose nothing. 

Korah. But you should go where you 
can hear the truth. 

David. 1 doso: and [ am very sure 
that if our own minister cannot instruct us 
in the right way, your deachers cannot. 
&c. &c. p. 10. 

In page 11, David puts to Korah a 
few pointed questions, tending to lead 
to an examination into the practical 
effect produced upon characters drawn 
away from the Church by the arts of 
sectaries. This is an inquiry of no 
mean importance. Whatever may 
have been the case in some places at 
certain fixed periods, we are per- 
suaded, that on an impartial exami- 
nation into character, sectaries have 
little ground for boasting on the score 
of superior regard to truth, meekness, 
temperance, soberness, and chastity, 
in those who leave the church to join 
them, or in those who receive their 
education amongst them. 





Questions on the Catechism of the Epis- 
opal Church. By C. H. Terror, 
M.A. Minister of St. Peter's Chapel, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Wardlaw. 
1829. pp. 59. 

In speaking of the above small 
work, it will only be necessary, in 
order to give our readers an idea of it, 

















to quote the author’s design, as given 
by himself in his preface addressed to 
parents. 

When your children appear at chapel, 
it will be my business, in the first place, 
to ascertain that they know the Catechism 
thoroughly and accurately; and when I 
am satisfied of this, to commence a course 
of mingled explanation and examination, 
the object of which will be to explain to 
them the real nature of the religious doc- 
trines briefly asserted in that formulary, 
and to direct them to the evidence of 
Scripture, by which the truth of these 
doctrines may be proved. 

As a directory to guide myself in the 
examination of the children, I have drawn 
up the following series of Questions; and 
I have printed them, that all of you may 
be enabled to co-operate with me, and to 
assist your children in preparing for their 
examination in chapel. This little work 
consists of Questions upon the Church 
Catechism, without answers affixed, except 
in a few cases of particular difficulty or 
importance. At almost every question, 
however, you will find reference made 
to one or more texts of Scripture, and 
from these texts the proper answer to the 
question may be easily deduced. 

But I would particularly request you to 
observe, that the repetition of the text re- 
ferred to is not the answer to the question. 
A child may easily find the texts in the 
Bible, and commit them accurately to 
memory, without bestowing any attention 
on the doctrine they assert, or their bear- 
ing upon the question which has been 
asked. But he cannot deduce from them 
a short and precise answer, however de- 
fective or erroneous it may be, without 
some reflection or examination. Should 
the answer be defective, it will then be my 
business to supply. the deficiency, and 
should it be erroneous, to point out how 
the catechumen has misapprehended the 
sense of Scripture. At the same time he 
must be able to repeat the texts of Scrip- 
ture, as being the evidence by which he 
proves the propriety of his answer. 

In the case of the youngest children of 
the class, it will probably be necessary for 
their parents, in almost every instance, to 
supply them with a proper answer, while 
the eldest children may be expected, in 
almost every instance, to deduce it for 
themselves. In every case, however, and 
as a general rule, I would advise that no 
more assistance be given than is actually 
requisite, and that every child be urged 
and encouraged to employ whatever in- 
telligence he possesses in discovering the 
sense of Scripture. I would also observe 
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that the following questions are not to be 
considered as forming the whole that will 
be asked. As some children fall below 
the average degree of knowledge, it may 
be requisite to ask them many more 
simple and elementary questions than have 
been here admitted; and as others rise 
above that average, I may find it expe- 
dient to bring out their superior know- 
ledge by questious of greater difficulty.— 
Pp. 6—8. 


The Dying Christian. A Poem. By 
the Rev. Georce Bryan, M.A. 
London : Rivingtons. 1829. Pp. 
143. Price 5s. 


Tuts little book is very well printed, 
but its contents are scarecly worth 
such a compliment. Mr. Bryan 
seems, however, to be a well-meaning 
man, and we cannot, therefore, blame 
his intentions, though we dare not 
praise his poetry. After Pope’s verses 
on the same subject, the present 
“attempt to sketch out in a pleasiny 
manner, the doctrines, duties, and in 
fluence of religion,” can be charac- 
terized by the only words which the 
author will think, perhaps, are not 
expressive of his claims, a complete 
failure. The grammar is defective in 
some places—the sense wanting in 
others — the versification apparently 
made by Vulcan instead of Apollo, the 
feet being hooked together like links 
in a chain, rather than blended in the 
consecutive harmonies of one smooth- 
flowing current of song. The author 
has given a few notes on passages 
which required no illustration; we 
wish he had written a commentary on 
the many which do. 

What, for instance, does this mean? 
he speaks of a pardoned and accepted 
sinner. 

And wisdom asks—“ Is thine, too, such ? 
“If so, ’twould nerve ? dilates as much ?” 

P. 30. 
Again— 

’Tis true, hath come a cloud, a film, 

And reason’s ray breaks slow and dim ; 

But still remains of light to see 

What is the fount the stream will be : 

And if our First-Sire err’d, and brought 

Pollution o’er weal, will and thought, 

A stain of like degree and kind 

Will brand the best he leaves behind, 

Unless it be, he could allot 

The heritage which he had not.—P. 39. 
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The sixth and tenth lines of this ex- 
tract are in a metre we cannot scan; 
but they are not the only verses of 
that kind; for, though there be, we 
believe, six or eight lines in the two 
cantos, which would not disgrace the 
Laureate himself, the rest are about 
as miserable devices as were ever per- 
petrated by a bard in the frenzy of 
imagination, or the lunacy of rhyme. 

There are six pieces, called “ Stan- 
zas,” appended to the poem, prefaced 
by the following advertisement :— 

I confess, that if, after reading a long 
Poem, I find no short ones at the end of 
the volume, I am disappointed. Some re- 
freshment is requisite after “ the burden 
and heat of the day.’”’ Many readers of 
the foregoing Cantos will probably say so ; 
and, as I would not willingly occasion 
offence or uneasiness, I leave the sub- 
sequent pieces with them. The fare may 
not prove sumptuous; but he is not to be 
blamed who offers his best, and means 
well.—Prosper, THou! the works of our 
hands upon us. Amen.—P. 122. 


These stanzas are almost as good as 
any ever indited by Sternhold and 
Hopkins—though not quite. It would 
have been as well, had they been 
left in the place whence they have 
been transplanted. They may edify 
the readers of the Christian Guar- 
dian; but in these days, when piety 
is so common, and good poetry so 
scarce, it can hardly answer the pur- 
pose of a publisher, or a reader, to 
waste his attention on performances of 
the kind. Mr. Bryan means well, we 
doubt not, but his forte is not among 
the Muses. 

In conclusion, had we not consi- 
dered it our duty to lift up our voice 
against the growing fashion amongst 
our divines, to print their sermons in 
rhyme, as well as to state the truth as 
critics, we would have spared the 
author the trouble of reading these 
remarks, which, though apparently 
harsh, are directed to his benefit. 


The Christian Student: designed to 
assist Christians in general in acquir- 
ing religious Knowledge. With Lists 
of Books adapted to the various 

Classes of Society. By the Rev. E. 

Bickerstetu, Minister of Sir George 


Wheeler’s Chapel, Spital - square. 
Second Edition. 1829. 12mo. 
Pp. xii. 661. 9s. 6d. London : 
Seeley s. 

The Christian Hearer: designed to 
shew the Importance of hearing the 
Word, and to assist Christians in 
hearing with profit. By the Rev. E. 
BickerstetH. 1829. 12mo. Pp. 
x. 327. London: Seeleys. 5s. 
Fourth Edition. 

Ir is with the deepest regret that 
we are impelled to withhold our un- 
qualified approbation from these vo- 
lumes. They have obtained a wide 
circulation among a certain class of 
readers, and they unquestionably exhi- 
bit considerable reading and research. 
Mr. Bickersteth is, we have no doubt, 
a pious, well-meaning, and zealous 
man; but his strong Calvinistic tenets 
render him a very dangerous guide in 
the study of the Scriptures. On this 
score we are bound to caution the stu- 
dent against many of the positions 
which he will find maintained in his 
writings; and to place them on their 
guard with respect to many of the 
books which he recommends. In the 
general outline, however, of the 
“ Christian Student” more especially, 
he will find much useful information ; 
and, with his eyes open, the directions 
laid down may be followed with profit. 


Reflections upon the Gospel according to 
St. John. By W. Heserven, M.D. 
PF, RB. 3. London: Rivingtons. 
1830. 12mo. Pp. 203. Price 4s. 
Tuese reflections are asort of running 

commentary on the leading events and 
features of St. John’s Gospel, and are 
calculated to prove a useful guide to 
those who have little leisure for the 
perusal of the more extended anno- 
tations of Biblical interpreters. They 
are written in a spirit of genuine 
piety; and the practical observations 
speak very highly for the religious 
character of the author. Some mge- 
nious remarks, on points of more ab- 
struse inquiry than are ordinarily 
discussed in the body of the work, are 
thrown together in an appendix. 























The Gospel the Power of God unto 
Salvation. A Sermon, preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, 
on Commencement Sunday, July 5, 
1829, and published at the request 
of the Vice-Chancellor. By 'T. G. 
Acxtanp, D.D. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread 
Street, and Lecturer of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, London. Cambridge : 
Deightons and Stevenson. London: 
Rivingtons and Jennings. 1829. 
Pp. 32. 


Tuere is much in this sermon 
which is deserving of the deepest and 
most serious attention. From Rom. 
i. 16, the preacher insists upon certain 
points of resemblance between the 
Jews and Greeks of old, and many of 
the present day, to whom the Gospel 
is a stumbling-block, or who esteem it 
foolishness x 


In the temper and spirit and circum- 
stances of the times, may we not (he asks) 
mark but too surely the traces of a spurious 
though specious philosophy, subversive of 
the benefits, hostile to the principles, and 
derogatory to the honour, of the Gospel of 
Christ? May we not behold that which, 
if not actually designed, (and no such im- 
putation is here intended) has a tendency 
however to crush the religion of the Sa- 
viour, and to rear in its stead a system of 
vague and heartless morality, calculated to 
generate and to foster much that is untena- 
ble in doctrine, and absolutely pernicious in 
practice? Do we not too often witness a 
disposition on the alleged ground of de- 
ference to what is called the genius of the 
age, or with the view of unworthily con- 
ciliating irreligious opponents, to suppress, 
or to acquiesce in the suppression by others 
of those great truths which are the basis 
of sound evangelical faith? Do we not 
see principle sacrificed to popularity, con- 
viction to convenience, the fear of God to 
the fashion of the time, and that which 
is inwardly felt and acknowledged to be 
just and right to that which is supposed 
to be expedient? And so, in particular, 
with respect to the great and important 
object of general instruction,—do we not 
in too many instances find skill in lan- 
guages, information in literature and the 
arts, lectures and treatises on the me- 
chanic powers, and laws of motion, on 
geometry, astronomy, chemistry and the 
various branches of physical and mathe- 
matical knowledge, assumed as constitu- 
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ting and completing education ? wherea§ 
in fact, giving them all due weight and 
value, these are still but a part, and, as 
has been well said, ‘‘ comparatively an 
unimportant part, of the education of a 
being who is an heir of immortality, and 
who therefore should be disciplined for 
an eternal existence, and instructed in 
something beyond the wisdom of the 
world.”—But when objections of this sort 
are intimated, we find men of a superior 
station in life, of aspiring minds, and of 
undenied abilities and acquirements, (not 
indeed without a mixture of such as can 
advance no such pretensions) employing 
by turns eloquence and wit, ridicule and 
sarcasm, keen satire, bitter invective, inge- 
nious sophistry, fervid declamation, in 
support of the system; and to any one 
who presumes to hint a doubt as to the 
completeness of its design, or dares to ex- 
press a wish that the mere earthly mass 
might be touched with fire from heaven,— 
these its most distinguished advocates reply, 
in a tone of measureless superiority, that 
such opinions are now out of place and 
out of season; exploded by the intellect of 
the age, as the result of prejudice and a 
confined understanding, and as fit only to 
cramp and impose upon superstitious and 
inferior minds. Thus do we behold men, 
who, from their talents, their attainments, 
and their influence, might be wholesome 
guides and instructors of the people, con- 
fining their exertions in their behalf to 
objects which, from the exclusive pursuit of 
them, have the effect rather of misleading 
and detaching the thoughts from that which 
is all-important; and of substituting, for 
the clear light of divine revelation, the du- 
bious and glimmering taper of human phi- 
losophy.—Eager to impart or to acquire 
wisdom, but forgetting or neglecting what 
is the beginning of wisdom: desirous of 
producing or of becoming a scientific, a 
learned population, learned after the rudi- 
ments of the world and not after Christ ; 
stimulating and stimulated by all the in- 

centives of worldly profit and aggrandize- 

ment, and unmindful apparently that what 
a man is in relation to his Creator and 

Redeemer is the only thing which will sig- 

nify at the last ;—as well the patrons as the 

pupils of this system appear to be of opinion 

that the purposes which it embraces are all 

in all; the ultimate objects of human enter- 

prise ; and that the individual who secures 

these, attains at the same time the chief 
ends of his present existence :—how far 

qualified he may be for a future one, seems 

to be left out of the calculation: only let 

the man be prosperous, and what the 

christian may be, is a matter of vastly 
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inferior tmportance.—ITs all this, or is it 
not, to be ashamed of the gospel of Christ ? 
Pp. 16—19. 


Our author then proceeds to point 


out the folly of being thus ashamed of 


that which is really the power of God 
unto salvation; and to urge upon the 
younger members of the University, 
the important necessity of seeking that 
wisdom which is from above, as in- 
finitely superior to all the acquisitions 
of worldly knowledge. In saying that 
this sermon is every way adapted to 
the place in which it was delivered, 





and calculated to awaken a sense of 


responsibility in the higher powers, 
obli- 
gations of religion to the students of 
the University, we do no more than 
justice to its merits.. It is pious, ar- 
gumentative, energetic, and eloquent; 
and that Dr. Ackland is a 
well-wisher to the best 
religion, and firmly attached to the 
discipline and doctrine of that Church 


h he belongs. 


aud a just apprehension of the 


prove Ss 


to whi 


Nineteen Sermons concerning Prayer ; 


the first Six shewing the Nature of 


Prayer, as a Preparative thereunto ; 
the residue a large and full Expo- 
sition of the Lord's Prayer. By 
that learned Divine, Lancetot An- 
prews, D.D. and formerly Bishop 
of Winchester. A new edition, 
adapted for general reading, and 
prefaced by a Memoir of the Author, 
by the Compile r of the School Prayer- 

Book. London: Whittaker. 1830. 

8vo. Pp. xxxiv. 322. Price 9s. 

“ Lancetor Anprews,” says Bishop 
Horne, “ was, without exception, the 
first preacher of his time ;” and that 
his learning was not inferior to his 
eloquence, the sermons, and other 
which he has left behind him, 
A selec- 


works, 
fford the most ample proof. 
tion from his sermons was published 
some time since by the late Archdeacon 
Daubeny, to which the volume before 
us will form a very acceptable com- 
panion. We,could have wished, in- 
deed, that the editor had softened 
down the more obsolete expressions, 


interests of 
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and rendered them somewhat more 
in unison with the style and manner 
of modern composition. It would 
also have been as well to have given 
the scriptural texts in the words of 
the authorized which, al- 
though it was made prior to the time 
at which the Sermons on Prayer were 
written, was still in part the work of 
Andrews himself; and quotations from 
any other have something in them 
unsuited to the ears of the present 
In its present form, the 
of great use to the 


version, 


generation. 
volume will be 
Clergy, who may find it a profitable 
auxiliary in preparing a series of dis- 
courses on the Lord’s Prayer; but the 
ordinary reader will scarcely be ex- 
pected to relish the antiquated style 
in which it is composed. Tautologous 
repetition and familiar quaintnesses 
have been now long out of date; and, 
except to those who make the old 
divines their study, have little to re- 
commend them. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


English Prisoners in France: by the 
Rev. R. B. Wolfe, chaplain, containing 
observations on their manners and habits, 
principally with reference to their religious 
state, during a nine years’ residence in the 
Dépots of Fontainebleau, Verdun, Givet, 
and Valenciennes, between the years 1502 
and 1812. 


The Rev. Professor Lee, is preparing for 
publication a volume of Sermons, on various 
subjects connected with Scriptural Inter- 
pretation, preached before the University 
of Cambridge, to which will be appended 
two dissertations, on the Reasonableness 
and Excellence of the Scriptures, with re- 
ference to the ultra views of Calvinists, 
Arminians, the modern schools of Ger- 
many, and some other modern interpreters 
of prophecy. 


Practical Lectures on the Church Cate- 
chism, and an Exercise preparatory to Con- 
firmation. By the Rev. Thomas Adam, 
Rector of Wintringham, in Lincolnshire.— 
The Exercise on Confirmation is sepa- 
rately printed, and adapted for wide circu- 
lation. 
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SERMON. 
Mark x. 49. 
Be of good comfort, vise; he calleth thee. 

Tne circumstances under which these cheering words were origi- 
nally spoken, are as follow. Our blessed Lord, going through the 
towns and villages, on his usual errand of mercy, arrives at Jericho. 
His fame had long previously reached that place; and a poor blind 
man, who had doubtless listened, in silent wonder, to the many tales 
of miraculous healing which could be related of this extraordinary 
personage, but who, probably, had scarcely entertained a hope that 


his own case of woe would ever obtain a hearing from the Saviour of 
men, eagerly catches the sound of distant tumult, and the noise of 


many voices which attended the footsteps of Jesus. Nearer and 
nearer still the crowd approaches. Now the multitude rushes close 
by him. He asks what it meant; and when he was informed that 
Jesus of Nazareth passed by, he began to ery out, and say, “ Jesus, 
thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” Not thinking him of suf- 
ficient importance to attract the particular notice of the Saviour, they 
rebuke him, endeavour to repress his earnestness, and would probably 
point out the indecorum of so loudly and clamorously attempting to 
arrest the attention of Jesus, in his progress towards Jerusalem, 
whither he was now on his way. But all their reproofs were unavail- 
ing. He continued to pour forth the prayer he had already preferred, 
and in the manner which he thought most likely to obtain a favourable 


hearing; for he cried out the more, a great deal, “* Jesus, thou Son of 
bo) 5 


David, have mercy on me.” The benevolent Saviour stood still, and 
commanded him to be called. Some kindlier hearts amongst the multi- 
tude are touched with compassion, and the welcome message is carried 
to the imploring creature, who now dismisses the anxious fears he had 
entertained, lest the exulting crowd should pass on, with Jesus in the 
midst, and leave him still to mourn over his darkened vision, when, 
perhaps, the on/y opportunity in which he might have been restored 
to sight and happiness, had been lost for ever—‘ Be of good com- 
fort, rise; he calleth thee.” Joyfully he obeys the welcome summons, 
and casting away his garment, is forthwith seen in a beseeching atti- 
tude before the Son of God. Jesus inquired his object in so earnestly 
seeking for mercy; ‘ Lord, that I may receive my sight,” was his 
eager reply. ‘“‘ Jesus said unto him, Go thy way, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; and immediately he received his sight, and followed 
Jesus in the way.” 

Perhaps there is scarcely one amongst the many miraculous cures 
performed by our blessed Lord during his sojourn in this lower world, 
and embracing his whoie course of good-will to men, which is fraught 
with more important consequences, or replete with more useful 
instruction, than the case now before us. In what respects it is 
applicable to ourselves as Christians, will, therefore, form a profitable 
subject of inquiry. 

I need not, I trust, go so far back to first principles, as to dwell at 
any length on the proof that we are all spiritually and morally blind. 
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Our mental vision is clouded and obscured by original, as well as 
actual transgression. We have no occasion to ask, in reference to 
each other, ‘‘ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” inasmuch as we have “ all sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God:” it therefore becomes absolutely necessary that our 
rebellious hearts be illumined by divine grace. ‘To aecomplish this 
important end, there is only one way, and that is, by coming unto 
Jesus, according to the directions given us in his word. ‘Thus the 
means are simple, but decided. It would little have availed blind 
Bartimeus to have called on any other person to restore his sight. 
It was not Herod, the king, whose presence occasioned the shout of the 
multitude; it was no august procession of the Jewish priesthood ; 
the passing scene exhibited no glittering display of Roman pomp: 
the sacred historian relates the simple fact, ‘* that Jesus of Nazareth 
passed by,” the only physician who could perform the miraculous 
cure; the only Saviour, too, my christian brethren, who can open our 
understanding to discern those things which make for our ever- 
lasting peace. 

We remark, in the next place, that the blind man did not hear 
from Jesus himself the encouraging invitation to come to him, but 
yet the invitation was obeyed as decidedly, and the cure was as 
effectual, as if he had. ‘The lesson to be learned from this cireum- 
stance may be useful to the poor man, who is unable to read the 
Scriptures of eternal truth for himself, and thus hear, as it were, 
from the lips of the Saviour, his gracious offers of merey; but by 
means of the regularly appointed ministry of the Gospel, the invita- 
tion may be as clearly made known, as if the individual should read 
it in the sun-beam. Yes, my brethren, the very poorest of you hear 
from time to time, and from Sabbath to Sabbath, that Jesus Christ is 
the way, the truth, and the life; that no man cometh unto the Father 
but by him; and that if you repent of, and forsake your sins, you 
shall find mercy at his hands; but that he will in no wise clear the 
guilty. These remarks will also apply in their full force to those 
professing Christians, who find the crowd of temporal affairs pressing 
so heavily upon them, as to leave little leisure for their searching the 
Scriptures; a duty to which they are, nevertheless, constantly 
exhorted. But, my friends, remember, I entreat you, that this igno- 
rance of the divine records will form no excuse for you at the day of 


judgment. Why are ye so troubled and careful about many things, 


when only this is needful, and really essential, to your present and 
everlasting happiness? To you, then, who are immersed in the cares 
of time, would we address the language of the text, and say, “ Arise, 
he calleth thee.” He would have thee ‘‘ be of good comfort,” and 
not wearied and exhausted by corroding anxiety about the future ; 
he would still the tempest in thine unquiet heart, and say, “ Peace, 
he still.” 

There is another description of persons to whom the words of the 
text are applicable; I mean the afflicted mourner. Art thou bowed 
down by the heavy stroke of calamity? Hast thou committed to the 
slumbers of the silent tomb, an object of affection and love? “ Arise 
from thy depths of woe; be of good comfort—he calleth thee,”—he 
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ealleth thee from thy sorrows to himself. If thine affliction shall 
prove the means of leading thee to the only source of consolation, 
how great has been the mercy! ‘The way, perhaps, has not yet been 
perceived by thee, how the trial was to promote thy good ; but now, 
behold the Son of God appearing in the midst of the fiery furnace, 
through which thou art called to pass, and telling thee not only that 
thou shalt be uninjured thereby, but that thou shall come out safe, 
and even purified by the trial. He tells thee to be of good comfort. 
Hear the Almighty, saying by his holy prophet, “ Let thy widows 
and thine orphans trust in me :’—Weep not for the dead. Arise, and 
cast off thy unhallowed grief. Exchange the spirit of heaviness for 
the garment of praise ; and thy mental robe of sadness, for the oil of 
joy and thanksgiving. 

Neither is the despairing transgressor excluded from the benefits of 
this encouraging address. Does the remembrance of your many sins, 
committed against the forbearance and long-suffering of God, fill 
your minds with dread, and a fear lest even your repentant tears 
may not be accepted at the throne of mercy? Hear the voice of 
inspiration—* Arise, he calleth thee.” He has heard thy prayer,— 
thine earnest petition for spiritual light and direction. He tells you 
to be of good comfort, and asks what it is that you require of him :— 
you answer, “ Lord, that I may receive my sight ; that the eyes of my 
understanding being opened, 1 may behold the wondrous things which 
are written in thy law.” And what is his reply? Does he cast you 
away in wrath? Does he reject your humble petition? Does he 
leave you in a state of darkness and despair? Oh! no!—if your 
faith in him be firm ;—if you believe from the heart that he is able to 
do that which you desire of him, then be of good comfort, for he 
calleth thee, not to upbraid thee for thy former iniquities, but to show 
thee that fountain for sin and uncleanness which poured from his 
bleeding side. Arise, then, and wash away thy sins. Repent, and 
believe the Gospel, and thou shalt be saved. 

Are any of you, my brethren, unhappily indifferent about religion 
altogether? Supine and inactive on the very edge of a fatal preci- 
pice? Alas! yours is indeed a most dangerous condition ; you are 
cradled in death’s embrace ; and if you continue in this awful slumber, 
your ruin will be unspeakably dreadful ; and, remember, it will be 
mevitable ; for, to those who despise the riches of God’s goodness, and 
will not submit to his easy and merciful yoke, he will, in the last great 
and terrible day, address this language—* Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ;” and, 
amidst the pealing of the loudest thunder, and the angry glare of the 
most vivid lightnings, you will be consigned to hopeless, trremediable 
despair. But, you are now in the land of mercy; ‘* Awake, then, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 

The words of my text may also be applied to such as are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake. Fear not what man can do unto you, even the 
most powerful of all the enemies of your religion. Look at the dis- 
play of mercy we are now considering ; behold, a greater than even 
Solomon is there. ‘That glorious Conqueror over death and the grave, 
who could roll away with the breath of his mouth the mighty stone 
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which had been placed to secure the door of his sealed sepulchre, (and 
which the Jews vainly supposed was immovably fixed there) can, with 
equal facility, roll away, from his persecuted people, the reproaches 
with which the ungodly assail them. Go on, then, in the strength of 
the Lord, and in the power of his might. Be of good comfort. Arise, 
lift up your dejected heads, for your redemption draweth nigh. Con- 
sider who it is that calleth thee. It is the mighty God, the Prince of 
Peace, the everlasting Father. 

Here, too, is ample encouragement for the contrite but trembling 
believer. Do you entertain the slightest doubt of the willingness 
of your adorable Lord to look upon you with compassion? ‘Think 
you that the most feeble cry for mercy, if it proceed from the 
heart, will not penetrate his ears through the angelic legions, and 
the seraphic hosts, who circle his throne rejoicing? Call to mind 
the deafening shouts, the loud acclamations, which accompanied 
the departure of the Redeemer out of Jericho, on his way to Jeru- 
salem. ‘The air would be rent by a noise resembling the sound of 
many waters, and yet a poor blind beggar’s petition is listened to, 
and answered. What a sensation must have pervaded the astonished 
multitude, when they beheld Jesus standing still, and commanding the 
suppliant to be called. Oh! how widely different is generally the 
conduct of men! They feel grateful to any who will take the trouble 
of silencing their clamorous petitioners. Not so felt and acted the 
compassionate Saviour. Instead of marking with approbation these 
attempts to discourage the earnest entreaties of this benighted sup- 
pliant, he mildly and tenderly inquired of him, what it was that he 
wished him to do; the answer was soon given,— Lord, that I may 
receive my sight.” And Jesus said unto him, “ Go thy way, thy 
faith hath made thee whole: and immediately he received his sight, 
and followed Jesus in the way.” 

From this subject, then, how many interesting and important lessons 
may be derived ;—to how many different classes of persons can these 
words be addressed—‘ Be of good comfort, He calleth thee !”— 
“ Arise, then, and shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee.” Yes, my Christian brethren, that light 
which was expressly manifested to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the 
glory of the Israelitish church, has appeared in surpassing lustre in 
this our highly-favoured country. The Star of Bethlehem has long 
since risen on our land. British kings have come to the brightness of 
its rising. We, too, are the honoured instruments, in the hand of 
God, for diffusing the blessings of pure Christianity over the whole 
face of the habitable globe. But, my brethren, while we are thus em- 
ployed, and thus honoured, let us take especial heed that our own souls 
are warmed by the light of Divine truth. It will nothing avail us 
that our friends, or our countrymen, or even that we ourselves, should 
have been engaged in the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon 
earth, unless we are individually interested in its blessings. As it was 
no consolation to blind Bartimeus, that the passing multitude could 
trace the footsteps of Jesus, and be eye-witnesses of the miracles he 
performed, if he himself continued in darkness; so neither will it be 
of the least possible benefit to us, even that the whole world should 
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be enlightened by divine grace, if our own hearts remain in a state 
of spiritual gloom. But, thanks be to God, this need not be the 
case. The Master calleth us to light and blessedness. Let us, then, 
supplicate him, in the earnest and imploring language of the indivi- 
dual whose case is now before us, ‘‘ Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me.” He well knows of what we are most in need. His 
ear is ever open to the prayer of the contrite. It is not heavy, that it 
cannot hear ; neither is his arm shortened, that it cannot save. Come 
unto him, then, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. He will, 
according to his most gracious promise, refresh you with the dews of 
his mercy. Ye shall go in and out, and find pasture, and he will 
compass you about “ with his favour as with a shield,” both now and 
evermore. 

Another circumstance worthy of remark, as arising out of this 
discussion, is, the acknowledgment contained in the petition to Jesus, 
that he was the expected Messiah. While all men mused of John, 
the mere forerunner of our Lord, whether he were the Christ, this 
poor man expressed his firm and entire conviction, that ,a greater 
than John was passing by,—“ Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy 
on me.” Here was a direct avowal of his faith in the eternal Sonship 
of the Saviour of sinners. And we shall find, on a careful perusal of 
the New Testament, that our Lord invariably attended to the prayer 
of faith, and returned to it an answer of peace. When the Roman 
centurion said by his messenger, Speak the word only, and my servant 
shall be healed; the event was immediately consequent on his ac- 
knowledgment of Divine power. When the poor woman, who had 
expended nearly all her living in seeking the removal of her disease 
by human aid, timidly approached the Son of God, in full assurance, 
that if she could but touch the hem of his garment, her cure would be 
effected ; the result she had anticipated instantly followed, and she 
was made perfectly whole from that very hour. But, it is needless to 
adduce instances in proof of that, which no one, acquainted with the 
Scriptures, can for a moment doubt. And in the case before us, the 
expressed persuasion, that he was addressing the promised seed of 
the woman, who should bruise the serpent’s head, secured to him the 
object of his fervent petition. Nay, so decided was the attention given 
to his prayer by our Lord, that the Evangelist describes him as being 
actually arrested by it in his progress towards Jerusalem :—‘‘ And 
Jesus stood still.” ‘The cry of a believing penitent,” remarks a 
celebrated writer, “ is sufficient to stop the merciful Jesus, were he 
going to form a new heaven and a new earth.” For, what is all the in- 
animate part of creation, compared with the value of an immortal soul ? 

One more lesson is to be learned from the conduct of this poor 
suppliant for mercy, and it is an important one. It is related of him, 
that, “ casting away his garment, he arose, and came to Jesus.” This 
was probably some loose outward covering, which protected him from 
the inclemency of the weather ; and he gast it off, that he might have 
nothing to hinder his speedy approach to that gracious Being, who he 
believed was about to confer on him the greatest temporal blessing he 
could receive.. If, my brethren, every penitent were as willing to 
throw aside his sinful incumbrances, and his self-righteousness, as 
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this blind man was to cast away his garment, we should have fewer 
delays in turning to God than now occur: and those who were once 
convinced of sin, would instantly flee to Jesus for its pardon, and trust 
to him for the salvation of their souls. Happy, my brethren, are the 
people, once spiritually blind, to whom Christ has given eyes that they 
may know him; feet, that they may follow him; tongues, that they 
may praise him ; and hearts, that they may love him. 

In conclusion, let me implore you, my Christian brethren, to act in 
the same earnest manner in the important work of your salvation, as 
did this poor blind man, that he might receive his bodily sight ; and, I 
have the highest authority for assuring you, that your prayer for 
mercy will be answered. Apply, then, to the Son of David ; lose not 
amoment. Remember, he is passing by, and that you are passing into 
eternity, and may never have another opportunity of making your 
calling and election sure. Let the solemn warning of the Apostle 
sink deep into your hearts :—“ Behold, now is the accepted time ; 7his 
is the day of salvation.” J.T. 
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Sim. Metaph, §. 2. 


We come now to one in the list of Apostolical Fathers, who has an 
undoubted and almost an undisputed claim to the title, from the 
acknowledged genuineness of a portion of his writings which is still 
extant. CrEemMent, some time Bishop of Rome, is generally supposed 
to have been the same person whom St. Paul mentions as one of his 
fellow-labourers, whose name is written in the book of life, (Phil. iv. 3.) 
It is indeed the opinion of Grotius, that the Apostle is speaking of 
some priest in the Church of Philippi; but Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. III. 
12.), Epiphanius (adv. Carpocr. I. 6.), and Jerome (Comment. in loc. ), 
have given their positive testimony in favour of the Bishop: nor is 
there any extant record of any other Clement to whom the eulogy in 
question could be so appropriately applied. Such a character we 
might well expect of one who “had seen and conversed with the 
blessed Apostles, and had their preaching sounding in his ears, and 
their traditions before his eyes.” (Iren. Heer. LIL. 3.) 

Tradition is not altogether silent respecting the life of Clement ; but 
the few particulars which are related of him do not rest on very credible 
authority. His father’s name was Faustinus; his mother’s Mattidia: and 
he was, in all probability, a native of Rome ; though not, as some have 
ventured to affirm, a descendant of the imperial family. This mistake 
seems to have originated with some who confounded him with the consul! 
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Flavius Clemens, a cousin of the emperor Domitian, by whom he was 
put to death for refusing to sacrifice to the heathen gods. When a 
young man, he is said to have prosecuted his studies at Athens; and 
it was there perhaps that he sought, among the schools of the philo- 
sophers, for a solution of his doubts respecting the immortality of 
the soul. On this important point he was at length satisfied by Bar- 
nabas, whom he casually met, with St. Peter, at Caesarea; and by the 
united efforts of these Apostles his conversion to christianity was 
brought about. From this period he probably maintained a constant 
intercourse, not only with St. Peter, but with Paul also, when at Rome, 
and acted under their guidance in promoting the welfare of the 
christian community in that imperial city. In the mean time the 
most relentless persecution broke out, and raged with unabated fury 
for four years under the savage dominion of Nero; during the pro- 
gress of which his two patrons obtained the crown of martyrdom. 
By what means Clement escaped a similar fate is uncertain: but he 
was preserved, by an all-wise Providence, to superintend the reviving 
interests of the Church at Rome, to the bishoprick of which he had 
been recently appointed. 

With respect to the date of Clement’s appointment to the Roman 
See, there is considerable diversity of opinion among the learned. 
While most of the Latin Fathers affirm that he was ordained by 
St. Peter, and, upon their authority, Pearson, Dodwell, and others 
antedate his episcopacy to the destruction of Jerusalem; Du Pin, 
Tillemont, and Lardner, on the other hand, following the concurrent 
testimony of the whole Greek Church, place it between the years 91 
and 100 of the Christian era. Irenzeus (ubi supra) makes Clement 
the third in successiomat Rome after the Apostles, Linus and Anencle- 
tus having preceded him in the bishoprick. So, also, Eusebius : (Hist. 
Eccl. IIL. 13, 15, 22.) “In the second year of the reign of Titus 
(a. pv. 79), Linus, bishop of the church of the Romans, after pre- 
siding over it twelve years, delivered it to Anencletus. In the twelfth 
year of Domitian (a. p. 92), having been bishop twelve years, he was 
succeeded by Clement, whom the Apostle mentions in Phil. iv. 3. 
Clement died in the third year of Trajan (a. pv. 100) having been 
bishop nine years.” With this account Jerome, though a Latin, 
agrees (de Vir. Ill. 15). In order, therefore to reconcile this clear 
statement of the order and dates of the succession with the declara- 
tion of Tertullian (de Preeser. § 32) that Clement was ordained by 
Peter, Epiphanius (Her. XX VII. 6.) conjectures that although he was 
so ordained, he declined to exercise the office till after the death of 
Linus and Anencletus. Lardner supposes that Tertullian may have 
been mistaken; or that, in common with the Latin Church generally, 
he referred to an ordination to some inferior office in the Roman 
Church. Neither explanation, however, is very satisfactory. It may, 
perhaps, be admitted, as a more probable conjecture, that Linus, who 
is mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, was consecrated bishop by St. Paul, 
over the Jewish converts at Rome; and Clement, by St. Peter, over 
the gentile converts, prior to the destruction of Jerusalem ; and that, 
after the death of Anencletus, when the inveterate prejudices between 
VOL. XII. NO. V. aa 
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Jews and Gentiles had considerably abated, the two appointments 
were united in the person of Clement. 

During the episcopacy of Clement, records were kept of all those 
who suffered martyrdom within his district, and missionaries were 
appointed to carry the glad tidings of the gospel into those countries 
where it had not yet been preached. What other means he adopted 
for the well-being and the extension of Christianity, we have now no 
means of ascertaining; but there is every reason to believe that the 
peculiar exigencies of the times were duly provided for by his coun- 
sels and his exertions. Some have supposed that he resigned his 
bishoprick in the year 77, and died a martyr in the year 100; but 
such a supposition is highly improbable, and altogether at variance 
with the testimonies of the early ecclesiastical writers. That he 
suffered martyrdom at all may very fairly be questioned; and at 
all events, the account which Simeon Metaphrastes has given of 
his condemnation to the mines, and subsequent death by drowning, 
is so evidently fabulous, that no credit whatever can be attached to 
it. It is, in fact, quite as incredible as the preposterous tale, related 
by the same writer, of the miracle performed at the watery grave 
of Clement on the anniversary of his decease.* From a _ pas- 
sage in his Epistle to the Corinthians, his readiness to lay down 
his life for the faith, and to run im the same lists with his martyred 
predecessors, is sufficiently manifest; and it may even be inferred 
that he anticipated such a consummation of his ministry. But the 
silence of Irenzeus and Eusebius, and indeed of all the early Fathers 
on the subject of his martyrdom, is almost decisive against the fact; 
and the tradition respecting it, which is of comparatively recent date, 
is very likely to have originated in the murder ef Flavius Clemens, by 
order of Domitian. Suffice it to be assured, that, if not enlisted in 
the noble army of martyrs, he has joined the blessed society of the 
“* spirits of just men made perfect,” in the mansions of eternal bliss. 

In the early christian writings there is frequent and honourable 
mention of an epistle, which was written by Clement, in the name of 
the Church of Rome, to the Church of Corinth. Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl. III. 16.) calls it a ‘‘ wonderful” epistle, and speaks of it (III. 12.) 
as being read in churches together with the Scriptures. In some of 
the ancient catalogues it is placed in the Canon of Inspiration: and it 
was universally regarded as a document of the highest interest and 
importance to the Church. It was not, however, till the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century that the Epistle was known to be 
still in existence. In the reign of Charles the First, a valuable MS, 
of the Septuagint and New Testament, written in the fourth century, 
was presented to the Royal Library by Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria. 
At the end of this MS. Mr. Patrick Young, the King’s Librarian, disco- 
vered the Epistle in question, together with a fragment of another, said 
to have been written subsequently by Clement to the same Church. 
Both the epistle and the fragment were published by Mr. Young, in 





® Both these narratives will be found at the end of the first volume of the Patres 
Apostolici of Cotelerius. 
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1633, at his Majesty’s command, with notes, and a Latin translation. 
At present we shall confine our remarks to the former. ‘That it is a 
genuine epistle of St. Clement, and the same which was known to the 
primitive Church, is abundantly manifest from its possession of all 
those internal marks upon which the question of genuineness is 
usually and necessarily made to depend. Its subject corresponds 
with the occasion upon which Clement is said to have addressed the 
Corinthians :—the citations from it, which are preserved in the works 
of subsequent writers, are found in it, nor have any references been 
made to it which cannot be verified ;—it contains nothing unworthy 
of the author to whom it is assigned; and it was unquestionably the 
production of the age in which it is said to have been written. It must 
not be concealed, however, that Photius, in his Bibliotheca, observes, 
that there are many things in this epistle which are open to censure ; 
among others that it does not speak with sufficient reverence of the 
person of Christ;* that it gives implicit credit to the fable of the 
Phoenix; and that it manifests a degree of ignorance on certain 
points, which would scarcely have been expected from such a person 
as Clement. Severe, however, as this criticism may appear, Photius 
never entertained the least doubt of his claim to the authorship of the 


epistle ; though others have imagined that they amount to a proof of 


its spuriousness. With respect to the first charge, which, indeed, is 
the only one of any moment, we shall hereafter “de monstrate that it 
is altogether without foundation. The story of the Phoenix is ad- 
duced in illustration of the doctrine of a future resurrection; and as 
the passage in which it occurs is, in other respects, worthy of attention, 
we shall give it at length, before we proceed to estimate the due 
value of the objection. 

Karavohowpev, ayarnrol, meg 6 Ceardrne imtceikvurat Convene Hpi, 
ry péddoveay avacracw taeaba, He ri durapyx))y éroujoaro Tov Kupioyv 
Inoovy Xpuorov, Kk vEKpov dvacrnoac. “Tcwper, 7 yaryrot, Thy Kara 
Kaupov yevoperny avaorasy, "Hpeépa kal vut dvdoraow hypy ondov- 
ow, Koarae h vub, dviorara typépa, } iipeépa drew, vol Emépxerat. 
"[éwpev rove Kxaprovc’ 6 ordpoc maar CHddy Twa Tpdrov yiverat’ 
"EENADEY 6 oxcipwy Kai Eade cic my viv, Kai BAnOevrwr OT EPATWY, 
arwa réxtwxev sig THY yi Enou Kai yupva, Cradver xpdvoc" elr’ &k 
Tic Cradvaewe 3} fe yarn Covapec rife mpovoiac Tov Cearorou aviornow 
avra, kai &k Tov évoc mrElova aver Kat EKEpEL Kaproy. “Lewpev TO 
mapacotoy onpeiov, TO yvdpevoy Ev Toi dvarodeKoic Toro, Touréoriy 
Toig Tept THY "Apafiay. “Opveov yap torw 6 Tposovopacerat Doin 
ToUTO povoyevec brapxov on érn) TE vTaKoown’ yevopevoy TE ine 4] mpoc anro- 
Avow rov arobareiy avo, onkov EauT@ Tot éKx APavov, Kal opupy ne, kt 
TOY otroy dpw par wy, eic bv rAnpwbévroc TOU xpovov eiaépxerat, Kal 
reheurg" onropevne Ce Tie TapKdg oxwAné ree yevvarat, bc EK Tite ixpadcoc 
Tov rereNeuTnxdroc wou avarpepipevoc, TTEpopuet’ elra yevvaioc yeve- 

i ; So ie ~ Siete a “gi ; 
fevoc, aiper roy onxoy éxetvoy, brov Ta OoTa Tov TpoyEyordToc EaTiv, Kal 
ravra Bacralay, Cravever aro ric "Apa Kkhjc xopac Ewe Tile Aiyorrov, 
cic THY Aeyopevny ‘HovToAv* Kai HuEpac Prerdyrwv ravrwy éxerric, 








* Cod. 126, p. 306. "Apxtepéa kal mpoordrny roy Kupiby judy “Incoty Xporov 
etovoudewy, ovde Tas Oeompenets Kal tynAorepas apiKe wepl airot dwrds. 
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éxi roy rov Alou Pwpdv riOnoy abra, Kal ovrwe cic TovTicw agopyg. 
Oi oby iepeic Extoxéxrovrat Tag avaypadac Trav yxporwy, Kai evpicxovow 
abroy revrakocwarTou trove rexAnpwpévov éXnr\vOEva. Méya kai Savpa- 
arov ovv vopiZoperv elvac, ei & enpuovpyoc THY TavTwY avdoTaow Toth- 
cera Tov oclwe a’T@ CovAevodyTwy tv rerabioe rioTewc ayabijc, o7rov 
kai ev épvéou Ceixvuow hiv rd peyadeiov ric Exayyediac abrov. Aéyee 
yap mov’ Kai éLavacrijcec pe, cai eloportoyioopal cot. Kat exoepuy- 
Onv xai irvwoa, tkyyépOny, Gre ov per’ épov ci. Kai rau “lwp 
Neyer’ Kal dvaorhcec rv odpxa pov ravtny, tiv avavTkjoasay ravra 
Tavra,. 

That this account of the Phoenix is fabulous, Tacitus himself de- 
clares; though he adds, aspici aliquando in Aigypto eam volucrem non 
ambigitur: and even Herodotus professes himself incredulous re- 
specting the stories which the Heliopolitans told him respecting the 
phenomenon. At the same time it was very generally believed, and 
gave rise to divers discussions about the time that Clement wrote ; so 
that it was by no means unnatural that he should adopt it, though a 
vulgar superstition, as an illustration of the doctrine which he was 
anxious to establish. Whether he believed it or not was of little 
consequence: he knew it to be generally believed; and those who 
did not withhold their credit from a prodigy so remarkable, could not 
with any reason deny the possibility of a resurrection. It is more 
than probable, however, that Clement was as credulous as others ; 
but if his credulity is to raise an exception to the genuineness of his 
epistle, it will be no easy task to vindicate the writings of many others 
of the Fathers from a similar imputation. Tertullian, Origen, Cyril, 
Eusebius, Gregory Nazienzen, Epiphanius, Jerom, and several others, 
have employed precisely the same argument in proof of the same fact ; 
and of course their respective writings, in which their credulity is 
similarly exemplified, must stand or fall together. 

The charge of ignorance depends entirely upon the mention which 
Clement makes, in chap. xx. of ‘‘ worlds beyond the ocean.” In this ex- 
pression, however, he has merely adopted a mode of speaking, perfectly 
familiar to the age in which he lived. ‘Thus Seneca calls the British 
isles orbem ultra oceanum; and Virgil calls them penitus toto divisos 
orbe Britannos. Some, however, have supposed that the words in ques- 
tion allude to some country, yet unknown, of the discovery of which, 
Aristotle, Plato, and indeed the ancients generally, seem to have had 
some vague expectation. Either supposition will abundantly account 
for the use of the expression; but perhaps the former is more 
satisfactory. 

» Considering, then, the genuineness of the epistle to be fully esta- 
blished, the next point of inquiry is the time when it was written. On 
this subject there is no less difference of opinion than respecting the 
date of the writer’s episcopacy. In the opening of the epistle it is 
given as a reason for the delay which had occurred in replying to the 
letter from Corinth, that they had been prevented by the calamities 
which had lately befallen them. Those who assign the earliest date 
to the bishoprick of Clement, or who suppose that he may have 
written his epistle before he was raised to that office, refer these 
calamities to the persecutions under Nero; and in support of their 
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opinion they adduce a passage from the forty-first chapter, which 
seems, at first sight, to intimate that the Temple at Jerusalem was 
then standing. Hence they date the epistle between the years 64 and 
70 of the Christian era. It is by no means clear, however, that the 
inference, which is drawn from the passage in question, can be esta- 
blished. Clement, it is true, says, in the present tense, the Levitical 
sacrifices are not offered every where, but only at Jerusalem; but so 
also does Josephus (Ant. III. 9. 1.), in a passage precisely similar, 
and where the reference is avowedly subsequent to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It may be, therefore, that nothing more is intended, than 
that such was the appointment of the Mosaic law; and we must look 
for some other more determinate rules of time upon which to fix a 
more solid conclusion. Now from the forty-fourth chapter of the 
epistle it should seem that all the Apostles were now dead; _ in chap. 
xlvii. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians is said to have been written 
in the beginning of the Gospel; and again, the Church of Corinth is 
called an ancient Church. ‘These expressions are clearly more suitable 
to the age of Domitian than of Nero; and as the letter was confes- 
sedly written shortly after a period of persecution, its most probable 
date is the year 96. Of this date, which is Lardner’s, it is a strong 
confirmation that Irenzeus and the other Fathers, who make Clement 
the successor of Anencletus, agree in fixing it to the time of his 
episcopacy. 

Our limits warn us to break off for the present month. We shall 
enter upon the examination of the epistle itself, and the other writings 
attributed to Clement, in our next Number. 


——_———— 


The Rusreicx of the Cuurcu or Enctanp, examined and considered ; 
and its use and OBSERVANCE most earnestly recommended to all its 
Members, according to the intent and meaning of it. By Tuomas 
Corus, D. D. of Magd. Coll. Oxon. London, 1737. 


(Continued from p. 240.) 


The Ministration of Public Baptism of Infants. 


Baptism is to be administered upon Sundays, and other holidays, 
when the most number of people come together, as well that the 
congregation there present may testify the receiving of them that be 
newly baptized into the number of Christ’s church; as also because 
in the Baptism of Infants, every man present may be put in remem- 
brance of his own profession made to God in his Baptism. Never- 
theless, (if necessity so require,) children may be baptized upon any 
other day. 

In the very early times of Christianity, whilst the faithful were 
under a state of persecution, there was no settled place of admini- 
stering the rite of Baptism. It was then performed in the rivers, 
springs, and fountains, which occasioned that which contains the 
water to be called a font. It is commonly placed by the door or 
entrance into the church, to signify, that by that we are admitted into 
the congregation of Christ’s flock. 
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And note, That there shall be for every male child to be baptized, two 
godfathers and one godmother ; and for every female, one godfather 
and two godmothers. 


By the Canon 29, no parent is admitted to answer for his own 
child. Parents of children are already engaged under such strict 
bonds, by nature and religion, to take care of their children’s educa- 
tion, that the Church does not think that she can lay them under 
greater. 

It very often happens, that children are baptized at home, by some 
lawful Minister that can be procured. The Minister, therefore, 
always asks, whether the child has been already baptized or no? If 
they answer, No, then shall the Priest proceed. 


Then shall the Priest say, Let us pray. Though the people kneel 
down here, yet the Priest continues standing. 

Then shall the people stand up, and the Priest shall say. 

Before the two very same prayers in the office of Baptism for those 
of riper years, we read, And here all the congregation shall kneel. 
And then shall the people stand up. 

Though there is no direction for the people to kneel any more, till 
Priest and people do so after the child is grafted into the body of 
Christ’s Church; yet how often is it seen that they all kneel at the 
Thanksgiving, after the Exhortation, in which they were designed to 
express the elevation of their souls in their lifting them up unto the 
Lord. 

The late Reverend Author of the “ Paraphrase, with Annotations on 
the Common Prayer,” page 203, intreats his brethren, to make a small 
pause at the end of the answers, that the congregation may have 
sufficient time to kneel down and direct their minds to God, and be 
ready to join in the following excellent prayers, though one of them 
is a consecratory one. 

When the Minister has taken the child into his hands, if it is a boy, 
he says to the Godfathers ; if a girl, to the Godmothers, Name this 
child. 

There are some that sprinkle water upon the child at the name of 
each person of the ever blessed Trinity, the more fully to express 
that sacred mystery. 

The Ministration of Private Baptism of Children in houses. 

The Curates of every parish shall often admonish the people, that they 
do not defer the Baptism of their children longer than the first or 
second Sunday next after their birth, or other holiday falling between, 
unless upon a great and reasonable cause, to be approved by the 
Curate. For this we have the practice of Zacharias, and others ;— 
** And it came to pass, that on the eighth day they came to circum- 
cise the child.” St. Luke, chap. i. 

The ministrations of Private Baptism are not complied with, without 
great cause and necessity; but when need shall compel them to have it 
so done, let the Minister of the parish, or any other lawful Minister, 
with them that are present, call upon God, and say the Lord's Prayer, 
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and so many of the Collects, (the Consecratory Prayer for dedicating 
the water should be always one,) appointed to be said before in the 
form of public baptism, as the time and present exigence will suffer. 

Water once blessed in so solemn a manner, and used to so sacred a 
purpose, should be taken care of by the Minister how it is dis- 
posed of. 


If the child do afterwards live, it is expedient that it be brought into 
the Church, to the intent that if the Minister of the same parish did 
himself baptize that child, the congregation may be certified that he 
did so. 


In which case he says, as he would if the child was baptized by 
any other Minister, / certify you that in this case, all is well done, &c.— 
‘I certify you, that according to the due and prescribed order of the 
Church, at such a time, and at such a place, before divers witnesses, I 
baptized this child, who being born in original sin, and in the wrath 
of God, is now by the laws of regeneration in Baptism received into 
the number of the children of God;’ and so on to the end of the 
office. 

After the Minister has read the brief exhortation upon the words of 
the Gospel, the people are apt to‘kneel down at the Lord’s Prayer ; but 
neither Priest or people are to do so, till they are to give thanks unto 
Almighty God for these benefits, and with one accord make their 
prayers unto him, that the child may lead the rest of his life accord- 
ing to this beginning. 

After which yielding of thanks and prayers to God, all standing up, 
the Minister shall, &c. 

As there is no addition printed here to the exhortation, it is easy to 
turn to it in Public Baptism. 


The Ministration of Baptism to such as are of Riper Years, and able to 
answer for themselves. 

This office was thought to be composed by Dr. Griffith, Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 

** In 1662, in a Convocation of the Clergy then held, he concurred 
effectually in drawing up the Act of Uniformity, and making certain 
alterations in the Common Prayer then set out.”—Athene Oxoni- 
enses, Vol. Il. p. 271. 

This is an office, that is so seldom used, that whenever it is, more 
than ordinary care is commonly taken about it. The persons are 
before-hand examined, whether they be sufficiently instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion, and able to answer for themselves, 
when they take this great charge upon them. 

All sureties are equally obliged to be thus qualified, who take upon 
themselves the trust of answering for others ; as these are required to 
be, when they come to answer for themselves. ‘The Gospel is the 
discourse our Saviour had with Nicodemus, touching the necessity of 
Baptism, and which is followed by an admirable exhortation of the 
same nature, taken out of several parts of Scripture. 

It would be very useful for all persons to read this ministration 
carefully over before they come to be confirmed. 
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A Catechism, that is to say, an Instruction to be learned of every Person, 
before he be brought to be confirmed by the Bishop. 


Since children, in their baptism by their spiritual parents, engage 
to renounce the devil and all his works, to believe in God and to 
serve him, it is fit they be taught, so soon as they be able to learn, 
what a solemn vow, promise, and profession they have made. Ac- 
cordingly, after the offices appointed for baptism, follows this 
Catechism, which is an instruction first taught and instilled into a 
person, and then repeated upon examination, which sort of examina- 
tion we frequently meet with in holy writ. 

* Are ye able,” says our Saviour to James and John, (Matt. xx.) 
“to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?”—They say unto him, “ We 
are able,” i.e. We can with courage undergo affliction and persecu- 
tion. And in St. John, we find him questioning Martha, much after 
the same manner. ‘ Believest thou this; or, dost thou believe 
this?”—She saith unto him, “ Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the world.” 
And in the Acts of the Apostles, “‘ If thou believest,” says Philip to 
the Eunuch, “ with all thine heart, thou mayest be baptized.” —And 
he answered and said, “ I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God ;” i. e. L believe all the prophecies of the Messiah to be fulfilled 
in Christ, and consequently that he is the Son of God. 

There are some Ministers who choose to examine the youth sent 
to them, out of the pulpit; for though the time and labour which is 
spent about preaching, is much more profitably bestowed in cate- 
chising ; yet the adult part of the congregation, especially the more 
zealous and precise part of it, who cannot but own that they receive 
the greatest benefit from it, are found not to attend so constantly, 
when this duty is performed only from the reading pew. 


The Curate of every parish shall diligently, upon Sundays and holidays, 
after the Second Lesson at Evening Prayer, openly instruct and 
examine so many children of his parish sent unto him as he shall 
think convenient. 


This order does not oblige Ministers to catechise every Sunday or 
holiday, but only as often as need requires, according to the number 
of children sent. In parishes where the inhabitants are very nume- 
rous, they may catechise often; otherwise the time of Lent may be 
sufficient, in imitation of the primitive Church, which had their solemn 
catechisings during that season. 

There are several houses in the country, beside hamlets, that are at 
a great distance from the Church. If children were to be catechised 
every Sunday, and the Catechism explained to them as required, 
those that live so remote from the Church, could not spare time, 
especially in the winter, from their daily business; but would easily 
be induced to excuse themselves from attending at so long a service. 

This duty is performed in the midst of divine service, that the 
presence of masters and parents might be an encouragement to their 
servants and children to a diligent performance of their duty therein, 














The Order of Confirmation, for Laying on of Hands upon those that are 
baptized, and come to years of discretion. 


This solemn rite is called Confirmation, from the happy effects it 
has in the strengthening and establishing us in our most holy faith, 
which faith we are to be able to give an account of before we are 
admitted to this solemnity. All sureties, therefore, should take care 
that the persons they are engaged for should be instructed in the 
nature of their baptismal covenant, in order to be released from the 
securities they had given. _‘‘ This Confirmation is a divine and apo- 
stolical institution; it is a man’s owning that debt in person which 
passed upon him in baptism by representation, and his ratifying the pro- 
mises of his sureties, by his personal acknowledgment of the obligation. 
“It is also expressly instituted for the collation of those peculiar 
gifts and assistances of the Spirit, by the imposition of episcopal 
hands, which the Rubrick represents as requisite to bear him through 
his Christian course and conflict with comfort and success; for till a 
person be confirmed, he cannot regularly and ordinarily partake of 
that high and soul-supporting ordinance, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. If the high importance of the ordinance itself, and the vast 
number of persons whom it ought to pass upon, be duly pondered, it 
will be found next at least to a necessity, if at all short of it, that 
there should be Episcopal Visitations more than once in three years, 
if it were only for the sake of Confirmations, especially since the 
judges of the land think it not too much for them to go to two circuits 
yearly. And some are apt to think that no less care and labour ought 
to be employed in carrying on the discipline of the gospel than in 
dispensing the benefits of the law; for certainly the importance of the 
former, with those who think men’s souls ought to be regarded in the 
first place, is no ways inferior to that of the latter; at least, many wise 
and good men of the Clergy, as well as others (who hope they may 
lawfully wish what they pretend not to prescribe), have thought the 
proposal not unreasonable.” —South’s Serm. Vol. V. pp. 35, 36. 

It is but too true that there are, as this Reverend Doctor says, too 
few Confirmations; and when there are any, they are at such few 
places, that ministers, parents, and sponsors, are willing to lay hold of 
the opportunity of sending such children, and so many, that the 
responses are not audibly made, there being very little regularity. 
And though it is said, Upon the day appointed, all that are then to be 
confirmed, being placed and standing in order before the Bishop, there 
is very little else but noise and confusion. 

At the Restoration, the Rubrick at the end of this order ended 
thus :— 


And there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion, until such 
time as he can say the Catechism, and be confirmed. 


But now it runs much more convenient : — 


And there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion until such time 
as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be confirmed. 


VOL. XII. NO, V. RR 
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The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony. First, the Banns of all 
that are to be married together, must be published in the Church 
three several Sundays or Holidays, If the persons live in different 
parishes, whether they have any legal settlement or not, they are to 
be asked in both parishes where they then reside: as M. N. of —— 
and O. P. of —— 


By the Canon Law, every traveller is a parishioner the time that he 
stays in the parish, only he is not liable to be kept by it when he falls 
into poverty. There was a certain person, who desired to be asked 
where he had a legal settlement, though he had taken a house, and 
lived in another parish for a considerable time; but that minister satis- 
fied him at last that he was entirely under the care of the minister 
where he then dwelt. 

The Banns are, for the most part, forbidden before the third time 
of asking; but we have already observed, they are not to be denied 
till the persons are marrying. 

Their being asked, gives notice to any person, that if he knows 
any cause he is to declare it; 7%. e. he is to speak to the minister out 
of divine service, and let him know that he has a reason to allege 
when the persons come to be married. 


At the day and time appointed, the persons shall come into the body of 
the Church, and there standing together, the man on the right hand 
and the woman on the left. 

Some have thought that they are so placed, because the woman was 
taken out of the left side of Adam. 


The Priest shall say. Then, at the end of this prefatory exhorta- 
tion, it runs thus :— Therefore, if any man can shew any just cause 
why these two persons may not be lawfully joined together, let him 
now speak, If any man do tun allege and declare any impediment 
why they may not be coupled together in matrimony by God's law, or 
the laws of this realm, and will be bound, and sufficient sureties with 
him to the parties, or else put in a caution to the full value of such 
charges, as the persons to be married do hereby sustain, to prove his 
allegation ; then the solemnization must be deferred. 

The impediments are, a preceding marriage; precontract ; consan- 
guinity or affinity; want of the consent of parents or guardians, if 
under age (widows excepted); natural incapacity of body, in either 
sex. 

If no impediment be alleged, then shall the Curate say unto the man. 

Then shall the Minister say, Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man ? 

The Minister recewing the woman at her father’s or friend’s hands. 

The foundation of this seems to be a care for the female sex, who 
are always supposed to be under the tuition of a father or a guardian; 
and as it often happens that they are left to the care of a mother, or 
some female relation, it has been seen that they have been given 
away by them. 
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And the Priest taking the ring, shall deliver it unto the man, to put it 
upon the fourth finger of the woman's left hand. 
In which it has been said that there is a vein that comes from the 
heart, and which folds itself with other veins there. 
Then the man leaving the ring, §c. They shall both kneel down, and 
the Minister shall say. 
N. B. Neither in this solemnization form, nor in the order for the 


burial of the dead, nor in the thanksgiving of women after childbirth, 

does the Minister kneel down at all. 

Then the Minister or Clerks going to the Lord’s Table, shall say or sing 

this Psalm following. 
Or this Psalm. 

It is done alternately, let it be which it will; but the Jast is the 
most proper psalm to be used, whenever the prayer is omitted, where 
the woman is past child-bearing. 

It is convenient that the new married persons should receive the Holy 
Communion, at the time of their marriage, or at the first opportunity 
after their marriage. 

It is become so mighty fashionable for persons of any figure, noi 


to regard this serious and useful instruction, though in a matter of 


the last consequence, that they should choose rather to pay for such 
licences or dispensations as will marry them at any time or in any 
place.—( To be concluded in our next. ) 


— o> — 


THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
No. VII. Brisuor Jenxkinson’s List. 


Recommended to Divinity Students, educated at the licensed Grammar Schools in the 
Diocese of St. David's, and intended to serve as a guide to direct them in their studies 
both before and after their admission to Holy Orders. 


Novum Testamentum Grzecum. Grotius de Veritate Rel. Christ. 

Schleusneri Lexicon. Doddridge on the Evidences of Chris- 

Parkhurst’s Lexicon. tianity. 

Gisborne’s Survey of the Christian Re- Archbishop Synge’s Gentleman's Re- 
ligion. ligion. 

Locke on the Understanding. Horne’s Introduction to the Holy 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. Scriptures. 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning.* Enchiridion Theologicum. 








* It is almost needless to remark, that Lord Bacon’s Advancement of Learning is not 
recommended to the divinity student as a theological work, although it contains towards 
the end some admirable observations on the subject of theology, but as a book replete 
with wisdom, and which, to use the words of an eminent writer, every Christian scholai 
should have by heart. Lord Bacon afterwards enlarged and composed this work in 
Latin, and distributed it into nine books. But the Latin is only to be met with in his 
entire works; at least, I have never met with it printed separately. Locke and Watts, 
it will be obvious, are recommended, for the purpose of ifstructing the student in the 
best method of cultivating the understanding, by guarding him against the errors into 
which many are betrayed for the want of such guides, and which too often render their 
labour fruitless; and by pointing out to him certain rules, on a due observance of which 
the beneficial result of his studies so materially depends. 
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Bishop Wilkins’s Natural Religion. 

Paley’s Evidences. 

— Hore Pauline. 

Less on the New Testament. 

Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre. 

Pearson on the Creed. 

Butler’s Analogy and Sermons. 

Hooker's Works, especially his Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Jenkins on the Reasonableness of the 
Christian Religion. 

Lyttleton on the Conversion of St. 
Paul. 

West on the Resurrection. 

Alix’s Reflections on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Powell's Discourses, by Dr. Balguy. 

Bishop Van Mildert’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, being an Inquiry into the 
general Principles of Scripture In- 
terpretation. 

Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch. 

Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 

Berriman’s Boyle’s Lectures on the 
gradual Revelation of the Gospel. 

Ridley on the Holy Ghost. 

Archbishop Magee on the Atonement. 

Lord King’s Critical History of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

Hammond's Practical Catechism. 

Archbishop Newcome on our Lord’s 
Conduct. 

Prideaux’s Connection. 

Shuckford’s Connection. 

Davison’s Discourses on Prophecy. 

Dr. Lawrence’s Bampton Lectures, 
preached at Oxford, in which it is 
demonstrated that the Articles of 
the Church of England are not Cal- 
vinistic. 

Barrow’s Works. 

Chillingworth’s Works. 

Clarke's Evidences of Religion. 

Harmer's Observations on 
Passages of Scripture. 

Wheatly on the Common Prayer. 

Shepherd on ditto. 


Divers 


To the foregoing List of Book: 


Ernesti Institutio interpret. N. T. 
Sumner’s Apostolical Preaching. 
Waterland’s Works (or, if the whole 
Works be deemed too expensive, 
his Critical History of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, and his Importance of 
the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity.) 
Skelton’s Deism revealed. 


S, 


Theological Studies. 


Clergyman’s Instructor, containing 
Burnet’s Pastoral Care, and other 
Tracts on Ministerial Duties. 

Bishop Van Mildert’s Historical View 
of the Rise and Progress of Infide- 
lity, with a Refutation of its Argu- 
ments. 

Bishop Gibson's Pastoral Letters. 

Jones on the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament. 

Pritii Introductio ad Lectionem, Nov. 
Test. 

Michaelis’s Introduction. 

Scott’s Christian Life and Works. 

Wall on Infant Baptism. 

Bishop Marsh’s comparative View of 
the Churches of England and Rome. 

Clagett’s Discourse on the Holy Spirit. 

Alix’s Judgment of the Jewish Church 
against the Unitarians. 

Puller on the Moderation of the Church 
of England. 

Lardner’s History of the Apostles and 
Evangelists. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 

—— De rebus gestis Christia- 
norum, ante Constantinum Magnum. 

The same translated into English, by 
R. S. Vidal. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation. 

Fuller’s Church History of Britain. 

Collier’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Strype’s Lives, &c. 

Spotswood’s History of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Wilson’s Hebrew Grammar. 

Masclef’s ditto. 

Israel Lyon’s ditto. 

Schroederi Institutiones Ling. Hebr, 

Robertson’s Gramm. Hebr. 

nates Clavis Pentateuchi. 

Buxtorfii Manuale Hebr. et Chald. 

Lexicon Hebr. et Chald. 

Bythneri Lyra Prophetica. 

Janua Hebr. Ling. Vet. Test. 

Biblia Hebraica, Simonis. 

Professor Lee’s Hebrew Grammar. 

Simonis Lexicon Hebraicum. 


the following should be added. 


Potter on Church-government. 

Jablonski Institutiones Hist. Chris- 
tiane. 

Collatio Amica de Veritate Rel. Chris- 
tianz cum erudito Judzo. 

Bishop Kidder’s Demonstration of the 
Messiah. 

Dr. Bennett’s Works. 








The Clergyman’s Companion. 


Bishop Taylor’s Sermons, 
Bishop Tillotson’s ditto. 
Bishop Bull's ditto. 
Bishop Sherlock’s ditto. 


Bishop Secker’s Sermons. 
Horberry’s ditto. 

Tottie’s ditto. 

South’s ditto. 


For Commentaries, the folloning may be recommended.* 


*Annotations on the Gospels and on 
the Acts of the Apostles, by Elsley. 

* Annotations on the Epistles, by Slade. 

Mant’s Bible. 

*Hammond on the New Testament. 

*Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby. 


Macknight on the Epistles. 

Critici Sacri. 

Poli Synopsis. 

Wolfius in Nov. Test. 

Koécheri Analecta in Quatuor Evan- 
zelia. 


FOR DEACON’S ORDERS, 


The Greek Testament, particularly 
the Gospels and Acts. 

Grotius de Verit. Rel. Christ. 

Bishop Randolph’s Enchiridion Theo- 
logicum. 

Abp. Synge’s Gentleman’s Religion. 

Pearson on the Creed. 

Paley’s Evidences. 

Horne’s Introduction to the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Burnet’s Pastoral Care, and Bishop 


Bull’s Advice to Candidates for 
Holy Orders, both of which are 
contained in the Clergyman’s In- 
structor. 

To be well acquainted with the Ru- 
brick, and with every thing re- 
lating to the Services of the Church, 
on which subjects they may derive 
the fullest information from Wheat- 
ly and Shepherd on the Common 
Prayer, or from Bishop Mant’s Com- 
mon Prayer-Book with notes. 


FOR PRIEST'S ORDERS. 


The Greek Testament, particularly 
the Epistles. 
Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre. 


Fifth Book of Hooker’s Eccles. Pol. 
Butler’s Analogy. 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 


—— > -- 


THE CLERGYMAN’S COMPANION. 


Mr. Ep1ror,—It is not, I believe, generally known, that the ‘ Cler- 
gyman’s Companion in visiting the Sick,” which goes under the name 
of Paley, was not written, nor even compiled by him. He was merely 
the editor of it in a revised form, with some few alterations in diction, 
adapted to modern use. It had passed through nine editions at the 
time when he republished it, though it may easily be imagined from 
his preface, that he was merely printing the tenth edition of an ori- 
ginal work. The fifth edition now lies before me, printed in 1728. 
With the exception of some few curtailments, and verbal alterations, 
it is word for word the same as the tract incorporated in Paley’s 
works. The Archdeacon’s title is a little modernized; but it corre- 
sponds in substance with that of the original. The dedication to 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, is subscribed with the initials, 
J.W. Possibly, some of your readers may be able to favour us with 


the compiler’s name at length. 
Query? 





* An asterisk is prefixed to those which are more particularly recommended to the 
attention of the students in divinity. 
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INTERCESSION OF CHRIST. 


Mr. Epitor,—Some time ago, when meditating on the doctrine of 
the intercession and sacrifice of Christ, and on objections I had heard 
made against them, I put down the following observations, and send 
them to you for insertion in your Christian Remembrancer, if you 
think it possible they may be useful to any of your readers. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, UF, 


It has often been objected against the doctrine of salvation, through 
the intercession of Christ, why might not God forgive without it, if 
the offence were proper to be forgiven? Such, however, has been the 
conduct of God on other occasions. In Numbers xvi. 20—27, we 
find the Lord bidding Moses and Aaron to separate themselves from 
the congregation that he might destroy the congregation in a moment; 


but, upon the intercession of Moses and Aaron, the Lord desired 
Moses to tell the congregation to separate themselves from Dathan, 
Korah, and Abiram, so that these offenders on'y, and those belonging to 
them, were destroyed. Again, ver. 41 to the end, onthe congregation 
murmuring against Moses and Aaron, as the murderers of Korah and 
his company, the Lord again commanded Moses and Aaron to sepa- 
rate themselves from the congregation that he might consume them 
in a moment ; but, upon the intercession of Moses and Aaron, the 
plague, which had begun among the people, was stayed. Again, in 
Gen. xviii. 23 to the end, we find Abraham interceding for Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and the Lord yielding to his intercession. Gen. xix. 
20, 21, may be considered also another instance of God’s decree 
being altered at the intercession of another. In Gen. xx. 7, we 
find God speaking thus to Abimelech in a dream: “ Now there- 
fore restore the man his wife; for he is a prophet, and he shall pray 
for thee, and thou shalt live.” Here, Abraham is made an intercessor 
by God’s appointment. And in the Exodus of the people of Israel 
from Egypt, we find Pharaoh begging Moses to entreat the Lord 
for him, to remove the plagues he and his people suffered; and that 
Moses accordingly intreated the Lord, and that the Lord did accord- 
ing to the word of Moses. In the Book of Job, xlii. 7—9, we read 
as follows :—‘* And it was so, that after the Lord had spoken these 
words unto Job, the Lord said to Eliphaz the T'emanite, My wrath is 
kindled against thee, and against thy two friends: for ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job hath. There- 
fore take unto you now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my 
servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering ; and my 
servant Job shall pray for you: for him will I accept: lest I deal with 
you after your folly, in that ye have not spoken of me the thing which 
is right, like my servant Job. So Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad 
the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, went, and did according as 
the Lord commanded them ; the Lord also accepted Job.” Here the 
Lord appoints Job to intercede for Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar ; and 
on his prayer for them they are forgiven. In 1] Johny. 16, we read, 
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“If any man see his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he 
shall ask, and he shall give him life for them that sin not unto death. 
There is a sin unto death, I do not say that he shall pray for it.” 
Here pardon is represented as being procured through the intercession 
of a brother Christian. 

The doctrine of the intercession of Christ is then not singular ; it is 
like to other instances of God’s dealings with man. God has often- 
times pardoned people at the intercession of others; nay, appointed 
persons to intercede for that end. The doctrine is also congenial to 
our own sentiments. Mankind frequently act on the same principle. 
Kings, and those in authority, frequently extend mercy on the appli- 
cation and intercession of others, when they would not think it right 
to grant it on the application of the offender himself. In private life 
we do the same; we suffer our friends and families to intercede for 
servants, and children, and dependants, and think it right to make the 
offenders sensible, that it is on the intercession of others their mis- 
conduct is overlooked. In the case of children, we often mish for 
some one to intercede, thinking it not right otherwise to overlook 
particular faults; and sometimes even ask others to intercede for 
them. 

There seems therefore nothing, in the doctrine of the intercession 
of Christ prevailing on behalf of sinners, which should be considered 
strange, or be reasonably thought objectionable. It is agreeable with 
other recorded instances of God’s conduct towards his creatures ; it is 
consonant with our approved conduct towards our fellow-beings. If 
we consider it right amongst ourselves to yield to the intercession of 
others, how can we in reason think it objectionable in respect of God? 
We pray and intercede with God for our children and others—man- 
kind have ever done so: why object to the prevalence of the inter- 
cession of the Son of God? If we believe in God, we must believe 
him wise: if we believe the Old Testament to be his word, and a true 
statement of his dealings with his people, then must we believe his 
dealings with his people, which have been above quoted and referred 
to in the Old Testament, to be wise ; and consequently, we should 
acquiesce in the wisdom of the doctrine of intercession. 

To the observation, that the doctrine of the intercession of Christ 
is consonant to our own approved conduct towards our fellow-crea- 
tures, I have heard it objected, that we are not to judge of God’s 
dealings by our own ;—that we are not to suppose God can be moved 
by motives like to those of poor frail man. They, however, who 
thus object to any justification of the ways of God by reference to the 
conduct of man, as not supposing God to act like his frail creatures, 
are generally persons, who, frail and poor as they may choose to confess 
themselves, yet think they are strong enough to work out their own 
salvation without God’s help, and wise enough to judge his proceed- 
ings; who, though thus seeming to acknowledge that God’s ways are 
not to be judged by our ways, yet object to the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, on account of their containing relations of God’s 
dealings, which they judge unworthy God, because they are different 
from what they conceive they should think right to do. This is very 
inconsistent. Man’s incapacity of judging of God’s dealings is consi- 
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dered an answer to any justification of God’s ways; and yet the 

incapacity of man to judge God’s ways is considered no answer to 

objections against God’s proceedings. God frequently in the Scrip- 
tures appeals to the judgment of them in justification of his ways. 

** Come,” says the Lord in one place, “let us reason together.” In 

another, he appeals to his people to say, ‘‘ whether his ways are not 

equal:” in another to say, “ what more could be done for his vine- 
yard that he had not done.” It appears, therefore, to me very allow- 
able, in justifying the ways of God, or reconciling them to man, to 
refer to what in similar cases is approved in man towards his fellow- 
man. And at all events, what man thinks right in respect to his own 
conduct, as a parent or governor, he cannot with reason, as it seems to 
me, object to, as otherwise than right in reference to God, as the parent 
and governor of the world. It does not therefore hold that man may 
reasonably object to God’s proceedings, because not consonant with 
his own, and this for two reasons,—that the motives and reasons of 
God’s proceedings are not fully or at all made known to him; or 
supposing them to be revealed, that it is arrogant in the extreme for 
the creature to set up his wisdom and judgment against the wisdom 
and judgment of God. 
a 
ADVICE TO POPE JULIUS III. 

Remarks on * Concilium quorundam Episcoporum Bononie congre- 
gatorum, quod, de ratione stabilienda Romane Ecclesia, Julio Il. 
Pont. Max. datumest. Ex Bibliothecd W.-Crasuavu, in Theol. 
Baccal. et verbi div. ap. Temp. London: Bedio. 

Persecution failed in the effect anticipated by those who employed 
it, as the means of sustaining the dignity of the intolerant Church of 
Rome. Pope Julius LI., aware of this, and not knowing by what 
means, on the one hand, to oppose the Reformation, and, on the 
other, to strengthen Popery, consulted, in the year 1553, for the 
purpose of discovering how he might firmly secure the possession of 
the triple crown, three bishops, who were assembled at Bologna, 
and who, unanimously, returned an answer, some portions of which 
it is our intention, in the present paper, to present to our readers. 
Arrived as we are, at a period in history, when the hands of Pro- 
testants require more than ever to be strengthened, and when Popery 
should be represented in its native form and colours, we regret that 
our limits will not permit the entire production of the most extra- 
ordinary publication which perhaps the collected annals of church 
history can supply. We feel assured, however, that the passages 
which we shall quote from ‘The Advice of the Bishops at Bologna to 
Pope Julius,” will no less edify, than interest, such of our readers as 
have never heard of it. The work which contains the “* Concilium” 
entire, is thus titled, “‘ Appendix ad fasciculum rerum expetendarum 
et fugiendarum, ab Orthevino Gratio editum Colonia, a.p. 1535, Sive 
tomus secundus scriptorum veterum (quorum pars magna nunc primum 
e MSS. codicibus in lucem prodit) qui Ecclesia Rom. errores et abusus 
detegunt et damnant, necessitatemque reformationis urgent. Opera et 
studio Edwardi Brown. Londini, impensis Richardi Chiswell. 1690.” 
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The copy whence our extracts are taken, is not likely to be an 
interpolated one, as it belongs to the Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris, 
(B. 1038, vol. ii. pp. 641—650.) They might be taken, indeed, for 
a cutting and ironical allegory; but the authority for their authen- 
ticity is undoubted. The “Concilium” is preceded, in Brown’s 
book, by a preface, in which it is stated that ‘‘ Vergerio,” (at first 
a bishop and nuncio of the Pope in Germany, and who, at the 
moment of being made cardinal, was accused of a leaning towards the 
opinions of the Reformation, which, in fact, he openly embraced a 
little while after,) ‘‘ having found this document in the secret archives 
of the Pope, communicated it at first to his friends, and afterwards 
published it in his works.” It is also to be met with in the “ Memo- 
rabilia Joh. Wolfii, &c.” vol. ii. p. 549, where it slightly varies 
from the copy in the work of Brown. M. Barbier, also, the distin- 
guished author of the “ Dictionnaire des Pseudonymes,” has given his 
opinion of the genuineness of the ‘‘ Concilium,” in the following note, 
in reply to some queries on the subject :— 


“ Monsteur,— Le Consilium quorundam Episcoporum, etc., me parait une 
pice bien authentique, puisque Brown déclare l'avoir trouvé non-seulement 
dans les ceuvres de \ ergerio, mais encore dans les Lectiones Memorabiles, en 
2 vol. in fol. par Wolphius. Je ne connais rien contre cette piece. 

“ J’ai ’honneur, ete. 
“ Paris, 22, Février, 1824.” BarsieEr.” 


The learned Lorente has reprinted the ‘ Concilium” also, in his 
work, entitled, ‘‘ Monumens Historiques concernant les deux Prag- 
matiques Sanctwns.” ‘There can, therefore, be no just grounds for 
doubting the character of this precious article. After having ex- 
plained to the Pope the necessity of considering, on account of the 
claims of the Romish Church, as confidential what they were about to 
state, the three Bishops proceed to describe the Lutherans, by whom, 
as was common in the early days of the Reformation, the whole body 
of Protestants are represented. 


It is perfectly trne, that the Lutherans admit and acknowledge all the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the Creed of St. Athanasius; for there 
is no use in denying (especially between ourselves,) what we all know to be true. 
These same Lutherans will not admit any other doctrine than that which 
was taught by the Prophets, by Christ, and the Apostles, and they wish us to 
confine ourselves to the very restricted number (paueissimis illis) of truths and 
customs, which were received from the time of the Apostles, or immediately 
after them; that we should follow the footsteps of the ancient churches; and that 
we should reject all the traditions which we cannot show more clearly than day- 
light, to have been given and taught by our Lord Jesus Christ, or the Apostles 
themselves. Such are the errors professed by our adversaries. As to ourselves, 
on the contrary, conforming ourselves to the opinion of your Holiness, we wish 
that they should believe, and that they should regard as necessary to salvation, 
all the doctrines, all the traditions, constitutions, rules, and ceremonies, which 
have successively, up to this day, been introduced into our churches, whether by 
the fathers, or by councils, or even by individuals animated by a holy zeal. 
P. 645. 

They next make a profession of the faith, which they add to the 
traditions, and proceed thus :- 
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And since we are not able to give any certain proof of it, (for, between our- 
selves, we have no difticulty in avowing, that we cannot prove that which we 
believe and teach respecting traditions, and that we have, in this respect, only 
conjectures,) we, notwithstanding, acknowledge its truth, because the Romish 


Church teaches it also.—P. 645. 


The reason which they give for vigorously opposing the progress of 


the Reformation is ingenuous enough. 


The concern is not then about indifferent things, but about the prosperity and 
conservation even of your See, and of the preservation of us all who are its mem- 
bers and creatures; for, from the time of the Apostles, (we ought to avow it here 
without disguise, but it must be between ourselves,) and even some years after 
the Apostles, there was question neither concerning Pope nor Cardinal ; it is 
certain that the immense revenues appropriated to the bishops and priests did 
not exist; churches were not built at so great cost; there were neither monas- 
teries, nor priories, nor abbeys; much less did they admit our doctrines, our 
laws, or our present customs; and, indeed, they did not know of the great 
dominion which we now-a-days exercise over the people; moreover, the mini- 
sters of all churches, not excepting the Romish Church, submitted themselves 


with the fullest accord to kings, princes, and magistrates. 


Your Holiness may 


imagine what we should become, if, by an unhappy destiny, we should be 


replunged into the original state of poverty, of humiliation, and of slavery, and 
obliged to obey an authority foreign to that of the Church. 
therefore, as we said before, as a thing of the heaviest importance.—P. 645. 


It concerns us, 


The origin of the power of the Romish Church is thus described :— 


We see, in intimately examining this question, that the Church has not 


nuns were instituted. 


acquired the glory, the authority, and the power which it now possesses, but 
when it had at its head bishops full of address and sagacity, who, on all occa- 
sions, pressed the Czesars to use their authority and their power in conferring 
on the See of Rome the primacy and the sovereign power over other churches. 
It appears that Boniface III., amongst others, obtained this privilege from the 
Emperor Phocis. Besides, we see that the church has, from day to day, gained 
an increase, from the epoch when cardinals began to be created, the number of 
bishops to be augmented, and our numerous, and excellent orders of monks and 


There is no doubt, that these popes, cardinals, bishops, monks, and nuns, 


by their shrewdness, by their additions to the ancient precepts, by their 
usages and their ceremonies, made the Church to deviate from that primitive 
doctrine which, it held in its poverty and its humility, and gained to itself, 
by such means, the credit and authority which it enjoys. 
maintain it in this state, employ the same means which have served to attain 
it; that is to say, we must use much slyness and sagacity, and must augment 
the number of cardinals, bishops, monks, and nuns.—P. 645. 


We must then, to 


It is thus, then, in the opinion of three Bishops, sufficiently distin- 


guished to be consulted on an especial occasion by the Pope, that the 
errors and abuses which have separated us from the Church of Rome, 
are not to be dated from the Apostolic times ! 
The following morceau proves that nothing is changed in Spain, and 
that it is not incredulity, but faith, which is dreaded by the Romish 
Church. 


But we must proceed. 


Spain venerates, more than any other country, the person of your Holiness, 


by time and circumstances. 


your laws, and institutions; she is unchangeable (nihil innovat, nihil mutat) 
On this side, therefore, there is nothing to fear ; 
for there are but few Spaniards who have not the Lutheran doctrines in horror ; 
and if there are infidels amongst them, they deny the advent of the Messiah, 
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or the immortality of the soul, rather than forget your authority, and that of the 
Romish Church; and, doubtless, this heresy is less dangerous for us than that 
of the Lutherans. The reason is evident; for, if these Moors neither believe 
in Christ nor in a future life, at least, they keep silence in general on these 
subjects; at the worst, they make them the subject of ridicule amongst them- 
selves, but they cease not to obey the Romish Chureh; whilst the Lutherans, on 
the contrary, openly declare themselves against it, and make efforts toshake and 
to overturn the edifice which it has erected.—P. 646. 

After this preamble, follow the different means recommended by 
the three bishops to the Pope, for strengthening his power. The first 
is, to create in France and in Italy one hundred new bishops, and fifty 
cardinals, amongst whom there ought to be thirty or forty chosen 


from the most able and best versed in the knowledge of courts, of 


politics, and of civil and ecclesiastical power, (... sagaces, inque aulicis 
publicisque negolis exercitatissimi, ac Pontificis Civilisque juris peri- 
tissimi) as privy-counsellors: the others ought to reside in their 
dioceses, to amuse the citizens by games, plays, and entertainments 
of all kinds, (omne genus deliciis); they ought to display great pomp, 
both in the church and out of it, and appear frequently on horse- 
back in public (assidué equitando populo sese conspiciendos exhibeant). 
The result of these truly evangelical measures is thus stated :— 

It will immediately happen, that the people, who every where admire this 
pomp and these ceremonies, and at which the presence of rich men furnishes 
occasion of obtaining wealth, will submit to the yoke of your prelates; and all 
at length attracted, some by their own inclinations, others by their interest, will 
range themselves on your side.—P. 646. 

The advice which follows is not less edifying and instructive :— 

It is right, then, that your Holiness should take care, that the Cardinals and 
Bishops should prefer the children of citizens to ecclesiastical benefices (civium 
liberis sacerdotia conferant). That is an admirable way, and the most sure of all, 
of keeping them in the faith. There are a great number of your flocks who, 
a long time ago, would have embraced the Lutheran doctrine, if they had not 
been hindered solely by the motive, which either they or their brethren, their 
children or their parents, received from the revenues of the Church.—P. 646. 

The next thing to be noticed, is the project of sending into France 
and Italy a great number of priests, of a particular class (ingentem 
numerum sacerdotum illorum quos vulgd Chietinos vel Paulinos nominant). 

For, (continue they,) the ordinary priests and monks have in such a way 
abused the mass, say it in such a hurry, and lead a life so impure and irregular, 
that it is with reason men will not allow themselves to be persuaded, in spite of 
all the efforts of our sophists, that an abominable and impious person (scelera- 
tum et impium aliquem) can make Christ descend upon the altar, draw souls 
from purgatory, and give absolution of sins.—P. 646. 


Mention is then made of several new monastic orders; these 
orders having, by confessions, assemblies for worship, and practices 
which they themselves have introduced, (quos ips: introduxerunt) 
contributed much to the strengthening of the papal power. Then 
follow a multitude of directions, of which these are the principal ;— 
To institute new brotherhoods in honour of this or that saint, as Stella 
had done successfully ; to introduce into public worship ‘‘ great pomp, 
images, statues, wax-tapers, lamps, the playing of organs, and of 
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other instruments ; things,” add they, ‘“ which the people love above 
all things, and which makes them almost forget that doctrine which is 
so destructive and perricious.” 

(In our next Number, if possible, we will conclude the examination 
of this precious document; and, in the mean time, beg our readers 
to carefully consider the conclusions which must be deduced from 
what we have already stated. | 

Po 
AMEN. 

Mr. Epiror,—It has been observed, you know, by Wheatly, Dr. 
Bisse, and others, that the ‘‘Amen” at the end of the Confession, 
Lord’s Prayer, Creeds, and Doxology in the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, ought to be pronounced both by the minister and con- 
gregation. Asa proof of which opinion they remark that, in these 
forms, the Amen” is printed in the same character with the forms, 
as a hint to the minister that he is still to go on, and, by pronouncing 
the “Amen” himself, to direct the people to do the same; but at the 
end of all the collects and prayers, which the priest is to say alone, it 
is printed in italic, a different character from the prayers themselves, 
to denote that the minister is to stop at the end of the prayer, and to 
leave the “Amen” for the people to respond. In that situation it is 
to be considered as a part of the form: in this it is subjoined only as 
an answer. 

As a clergyman of the Established Church,—as a sincere admirer 
of our incomparable Liturgy,—and as one who wishes “ all things to 


_ be done decently and in order,” allow me to ask you, Sir, or, through 


your valuable publication, some of your numerous readers, Do not 
the clergy generally omit the pronouncing of the ‘‘ Amen” at the end 
of the Confession, &c., and leave it to be repeated by the congrega- 
tion, or, as is often the case in some churches, by the clerks only? If 
so, is not this an omission which ought to be corrected? Or can any 
argument be offered to excuse this neglect? If not, and it appears to 
be the duty of the minister to pronounce the ‘“ Amen” audibly in the 
places alluded to during the reading of the Liturgy, is it not equally 
his duty to repeat it with the Lord’s Prayer, in the pulpit, before the 
sermon? 
I am, Mr. Editor, your constant reader and obedient servant, 
2 ScRUTATOR. 
- 


JEWEL’S APOLOGY RECOMMENDED FOR PRIEST’S ORDERS. 

Mr. Eprror,—Having lately read with pleasure your very just com- 
mendation of Mr. Isaacson’s edition of Jewet’s Arotoey, I beg to 
suggest whether it would not be very advantageous, both to the clergy 
anil people of Great Britain, if the Bishops would require an acquain- 
tance with that admirable work, and a readiness to be examined in it, 
as one of the qualifications for Priest's Orders. When the friends of 
Popery are endeavouring once more to palm off its impositions upon 
the public of Great Britain, an acquaintance with such works as the 
Apology of Bishop Jewer is highly desirable. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, JOHANNES. 
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A TRANSLATION OF BUCHANAN’S HYMN ON THE ASCENSION 
OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. J. M. Jones. 


Loup shouts of high triumphant 
raise, 

Let the glad church exulting raise ; 

See the victorious leader rise, 

He scales the temple of the skies, 

And to his Father's bosom flies. 

His blood-stain’d breast, his wreathed 
crown, 

He shews to prove the battle won. 

The lofty clouds descending meet, 

Obsequious, at the ruler’s feet ; 

Celestial gates of massive gold 

At his divine approach unfold ; 

The victor and his num’rous train 

An entrance through heav’n’s portals 
gain. 

The crystal canopy above 

Sparkles with light, with joy, and 
love ; 

Melodious notes by angels giv’n, 

That breathe the very soul of heav’n, 


Swell through the host, and loud pro- 
claim 

The King, the King of glory’s name. 

Th’ astonish’d world, in full amaze 

At the stupendous glory, gaze. 

Hell, pallid, trembles at his word ; 

Death, weeping, falls beneath his sword : 

Now let the christian warrior fight, 

With Christ in view, with heaven in 
sight. 

O, Holy Spirit, straight descend, 

Thou art the humble suppliant’s friend ; 

Offspring of God and of the Son, 

Forming the blessed Three in One, 

Assist us with thy heav’nly light; 

Arm us for conflict and for fight. 

In christian panoply array’d, 

With hopes immortal, undismay’d, 

May we our glorious Conqueror meet, 

Laying our triumphs at his feet, 

And own his victory complete. 


—_— 
HYMN FOR WHITSUNDAY. 
(See the Epistle.) 


SEMI-CHORUS,. 
Hark! a rushing, mighty sound! 
See! the heavens asunder rend! 
Terror shakes the troubled ground, 
As the sacred flames descend. 
Round each holy head they play ; 
Deep in every heart they dwell ; 
Destin’d, from that awful day, 
Truth in tongues unknown to tell! 
SEMI-CHORUS. 
Who are they that claim our faith ? 
Who may vaunt such power divine? 
Are these sounds the Spirit’s breath, 
Or babblings of exciting wine ? 


Men of Galilean birth, 
Never may assert the fame, 
In every tongue of various earth 
The tones of Wisdom to proclaim ! 
CHORUS. 
List the Prophet's awful word : 
“ The glorious days are near at hand, 
When thou wilt pour thy Spirit, Lord, 
On every age, and every land.” 
Thy hand we see, this wondrous hour, 
Thy might, and mercy, we adore ; 
And oh, thy blessed Spirit pour 
On us, and ours, for evermore. 


St. Abbs. R. P. 


a 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 
By analogous Reference to the Practice of other Nations. 
HEAT BY DAY AND COLD BY NIGHT. 
Genesis xxxi. 40.— Thus I was; in the day the drought consumed me, and the frost 


by night.” 


We found the nights cool and the mornings quite cold, the thermometer 
varying sometimes 30° between the greatest heat and the greatest cold. The 


difference was sufficiently sensible to enable us to comprehend the full force of 
the complaint which Jacob made to Laban, in the above verse; the thermometer, 
at the end of the month of May, varying in the heat of the day from 98° 
to 103°.-Morier’s Persia, p. 97. i 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established and Enrolled under Act of Parliament, 10 Geo. I¥. c. 56. 


Turis Society have issued the follow- 
ing circular :— 

This Society does not pretend to 
offer equal advantages at much lower 
rates than those of other offices; it is 
not so much by the cheapness of its 
rates of insurance, as by the nature 
of the insurances themselves, which 
are adapted to the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the Clergy, that this Society 
desires to recommend itself to the no- 
tice of the Clergy and their families, 
as well as to the patronage of ‘he 
Laity. The object of the Society will 
be best explained by considering the 
nature of its insurances, which are 
comprised under the four following 
heads, and in each of which it pur- 
sues principles, either not acted upon 
at all by other Societies, or such as 


are much more to the advantage of 


the family of the insurer. 

1. An insurance whereby a Clergy- 
man may secure for himself a provi- 
sion, when prevented by sickness or 
infirmity from performing the duties 
of his profession; and, thus, if he is 
a curate, avoid the sad consequences 
of total loss of stipend, or if he is an 
incumbent, be enabled to provide assis- 
tance in the duties of his parish, with- 
out diminution of income. 


2. An insurance for endowments of 


children, whereby a Clergyman or any 
relative of a Clergyman, may provide 
for a child of a Clergyman, any sum 
not exceeding 500/. to be paid at 14 
and 21 years of age, or certain annual 
allowances not exceeding 100/. nor 
less than 10/. commencing from 10, 
14, or 18 years of age, and continuing 
to 23. 

3. An insurance for a life annuity, 
whereby a Clergyman may make an 
annual provision for himself, his wife 
or children, to commence from 25 
years of age and other subsequent 
periods. 

4. An insurance for any sum not 
exceeding 1000/. to be paid at the 
death of the msurer, to his wife or 
children, or, if he has none, to some 


near relative nominated by the in- 
surer. 

It may be observed with reference 
to the first class of insurances above 
mentioned, that no similar plan for 
providing relief for, the members of 
any liberal profession, whilst incapa- 
citated by illness or infirmity, tempo- 
rary or permaneut, from the discharge 
of official duties, has ever yet been 
devised. The advantage that may 
result to the Clergy from the formation 
of such a find is obvious. 

Few young men at their first ad- 
mission into the Ministry of the Church 
are apt to take such a prudent view of 
the casualties incident to human life, 
as seriously to consider what would 
be their lot, if blindness, or paralysis, or 
loss of voice, or some chronic disease, 
should befall them, whilst curates, 
whereby they would find themselves 
deprived of their only income. Fewer 
still, perhaps, who have prospect of 
certain provision as incumbents, con- 
sider in the time of health, what a 
comfort it would be to them, when 
surrounded by a wife and family, and 
disabled from personal exertion, to 
have provided beforehand such an al- 
lowance as would pay the curate, 
whom the law compels the incumbent 
to appoint in such a case, and whose 
stipend not unfrequently amounts to 
the whole revenue of the living. 
Surely that is but a small sacrifice 
to be made by a young Clergyman, 
which, upon payment of one, two, 
three, or four guineas annually, would 
secure to him at any period of his life 
a provision during sickness, at the 
rate of 26/., 52/., 78/., 104/., per ann. 

The Directors of the Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, would most ear- 
nestly direct the attention of the 
Clergy at large, and of the younger 
Clergy in particular, to this most be- 
neficial and interesting portion of the 
Society’s designs, as being the most 
satisfactory method of establishing a 
Clergy superannuation fund, of a na- 
ture suited to the feelings of men of 











education,—a fund, the benefits of 
which will not be doled out as an 
alms, but which will have been secured 
to the insurer as his legal right. 

In the next two classes of insurance, 
those for endowment of children, pro- 
viding assistance in their maintenance 
and education, and securing annuities 
to commence from almost any period 
of life, the Society has adopted a prin- 
ciple, which cannot fail of rendering 
its endeavours highly popular ; that of 
returning the premiums paid in the 
event of the reaps or person dying 
before the age at which the payment 
is to be we 4 or from which the an- 
nuity is to commence; for instance, if 
a clergyman have paid four pounds a 
year for eight years, to insure to his 
child 50/. at fourteen, and the child 
die at thirteen, the Society will return 
32/. being the sum he has actually 
paid. This arrangement prevents total 
loss ; the Society stands to the insurer, 
in the condition of a party to whom 
he is obliged, under the penalty of 
losing his deposits, to fulfil an engage- 
ment to confer an advantage on his 
child. It may not unfrequently hap- 
pen, that the accumulation of interest 
upon the sums so deposited, would, if 
invested in the funds, produce nearly 
the sum which the Society is bound to 
pay to the insurer; but the difficulties 
attendant upon investing small sums 
in government or other securities is 
generally so great, as to prevent most 
persons from practising such economy ; 
and unless some Society, like the pre- 
sent, undertake the charge of requiring 
the payments intended for the child’s 
advantage to be regularly paid, that 
good purpose, which many persons 
desire to carry into effect, of laying 
by every year a certain email sum to 
provide for a child’s future expenses, 
will very rarely indeed be begun, or 
if begun is likely to be interrupted by 
the most trivial occurrences. 

The last class of insurances is that 
for payment of any sum not exceeding 
1000/. to the widow and children of 
the insurer, or in default of them to 
his nominee, being a relative. The 
difference between this and the ordi- 
nary life insurance consists in the 
insurance being limited in favour of 
the widow and children or nearest 
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relations of the insurer. The restric- 
tion thus made, has enabled the Di- 
rectors to avail themselves of a recent 
act of parliament, and to enrol the 
Society under its provisions, which 


thereby is entitled to the privilege of 


investing its capital in government 
debentures at a fixed rate of interest, 
and to other important advantages, 
so that nothing can stand between the 
Society and family of the insurer, to 
prevent the sum insured being paid 
to them directly by the Society, with- 
out any deduction whatever. The 
Directors have already granted many 
insurances of this nature, and the 
readiness with which the proposals to 
limit the insurer’s power of appropri- 
ating his insurance has been accepted, 
encourages the Directors to hope that 
such insurances will become universal 
among the clergy. It is a primary 
object of the Society to effect provi- 
sion for the widows and orphan chil- 
dren of the clergy, but ey medi 
purpose would often be defeated in the 
ordinary mode of insurance. 

It is provided by the rules of the 
Society, that two-thirds of the surplus 
capital, or profit, arising from the 
insurances, shall be applied every five 
years for the benefit of the insurers; 
the remaining third will be carried 
to a fund, cz illed the “ Fund in Aid,” 
formed by the donations and contri- 
butions of the friends of the Society. 
It is a distinguishing character of the 
Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, that 
all its officers, excepting one assistant 
Secretary, not only act gratuitously, 
but that they are actual contributors 
of annual subscriptions to the Society. 
To this Fund in Aid the Directors 
most earnestly would ask the support 
of the clergy and laity; its applica- 
tion must depend necessarily upon its 
amount, which will be increased by 
that portion of the profits arising from 
insurances, which is generally devoted 
in other societies to payment of sala- 
ries and dividends to directors and 
proprietors. The Directors confidently 
anticipate that they will hereafter be 
enabled, out of this fund, to reduce 
the amount of premiums paid in be- 
half of distressed clergymen and their 
families, and, if it should be found 
advisable, to increase the allowance 
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to invalided clergymen, and in cases 
of clergymen leaving large families, 
to make some considerable addition 
to the sum payable to their widows 
and children under policies of life 
insurance. 

The demands upon the Society’s re- 
sources in the first years of its establish- 
ment cannot be great; the Directors 
have, however, taken the precaution to 
provide a guarantee to the amount of 
10,0002. to which the Archbishops and 
Bishops, and the Directors have sub- 
scribed, for the specific amounts at- 
tached to their names, which guarantee 
is enrolled according to the act of par- 
liament. 

Local agents will shortly be ap- 
pointed in the various dioceses, who 
will undertake gratuitously to give in- 
formation concerning the views, and 
to forward the operations of the So- 
ciety. In coun dioceses the Clergy 
and Laity have formed local boards, 
and established suitable rules and 
regulations for their proceedings; and 
the Directors confidently anticipate 
that, ere another year is past, this 
example will be followed generally in 
the several dioceses and archdeaconries 
of the kingdom. The Directors have 


the advantage of possessing the sanc- 
tion of the whole bench of Bishops, 
who have concurred in forwarding the 
design of a Society, which both offers 
to the Clergy the strongest inducement 
to attempt individually to make pro- 
vision for themselves in the time of 
need; and which also may be found 
vapable of aiding to a very considera- 
ble extent the charitable designs of the 
Diocesan Clergy Associations, in ma- 
king provision for the education and 
putting forth into the world those 
orphan children, who may have no 
other support but that which a dio- 
cesan fund is able to afford. 

Those who wish for further in- 
formation may procure a circular, 
gratis, at Messrs. Rivington’s, St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard. 

N. B. The Society is open to the 
Clergy, their wives, widows, or chil- 
dren, all of whom are qualified to be 
assured members; but persons, being 
relations by blood of any Clergyman, 
or of the wife, widow, or child of a 
Clergyman, may make an assurance 
in the behalf of the persons to whom 
they are so related. Sons and daugh- 
ters of deceased Clergymen are admis- 
sible into the Society. 


— 
ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF DR. BRAY’S ASSOCIATES, 


For Founding Clerical Libraries in England and Wales, and Negro Schools in 
British America, &c. for the year 1829. 


Durine the past year, very favour- 
able accounts have been received of 
the progress of Christian education in 
the schools for coloured children, 
established by the Associates in Phi- 
ladelphia, the Bahama Islands, at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and in the 
neighbourhood of that city. Much 
Christian instruction is, doubtless, pro- 
moted by these schools, and much 
more good would be effected, if the 
funds of the Association were com- 
mensurate with the requests for its 
assistance. 

Under the judicious agency of the 
gentlemen in Philadelphia, who, in 
concurrence with the Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, are pleased to direct the con- 
cerns of the Associates in America, 
considerable arrears have been re- 
covered, and transmitted to the trea- 
surer. These arrears, by the direction 


of the board, have, for the most part, 
been funded, and a pleasing hope 
may be entertained, that the original 
grant made in the year 1767, by the 
Rev. T. Upcher, of Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
will more than fulfil the benevolent 
views by which that gentleman was 
influenced. 

In consequence of the improvement 
in this part of the Associates’ property, 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania, with the 
Trustees, have respectfully, but ear- 
nestly, expressed a hope, that, by their 
being authorized to pay a more liberal 
remuneration to the conductors of the 
schools in Philadelphia, they might 
render the education both more effec 
tive and more extensive. The Asso- 
ciates, after maturely considering this 
application, and the merits of other 
claims upon them, have thought them- 
selves justified in increasing the sala- 
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ries of the schoolmaster and mistress 
at Philadelphia; and they do not 
doubt but the benefits will be seen, 
both in the improved education, and in 
the increased number of their Ame- 
rican scholars. 

In the abstract of last year’s pro- 
ceedings were noticed the declining 
state and sufferings of Mrs. Cormick, 
who had long superintended the school 
of the Associates, at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

That report influenced the charitable 
feelings of an unknown correspondent, 
who transmitted to the trustees the 
sum of ten pounds, to afford some 
additional comfort to Mrs. Cormick, 
in her last days. It is satisfactory to 
be able to state that the kind intentions 
of the donor were fulfilled. Mrs. 
Cormick lived to receive and be be- 
nefited by the gift; and, after evincing 
christian resignation, died in christian 
faith and hope. 

In consequence of the improved 
state of the Upcher portion of the 
Society’s property, the Associates have 
lost no time in considering how far 
they would be justified in extending 
the benefit of that increase. Having, 
for this purpose, entered into cor- 
respondence with the Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, with a view to ascertain to what 
school in particular, within his dio- 
cese, any additional aid might be most 
beneficially applied, and the Bishop 
having stated that, under its present 
management, he could not but consider 
the Preston school as of more import- 
ance than any school for negroes that 
had ever been opened at Halifax; it 
was resolved, when the matter had 
been duly considered by a committee, 


that, in compliance with the wish of 


the Bishop, the salary of the school- 
master at Preston should be aug- 
mented according to its necessities, 
and to the means of the Association, 
at the discretion of the Treasurer and 
Secretary. 

Of the good management and bene- 
ficial results of this school, the most 
satisfactory reports have, indeed, been 
received during the past year. 

In a letter from the Bishop, his 
Lordship is pleased thus to express 
himself :— 

“Clarke’s school at Preston is every 
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thing that the Associates can desire, 
and indeed a pattern for schools. I 
sincerely hope the New- England 
Company may continue their bounty 
to it, of which it is eminently de- 
serving.” 

The state of the school at Ham- 
mond’s Plains, Nova Scotia, is very 
satisfactorily reported in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
from Mr. William Nisbett, catechist 
and reader at the Blacks’ settlements 
at Preston and Hammond’s Plains. 

The Rev. Roger Vietts, in a letter, 
dated Digby, Nova Scotia, July 31, 
1829, and addressed to the Secretary, 
transmits a favourable account, in 
general, of the school at Digby. He 
writes well of the master, but adds, 
that the progress of the scholars is not 
so great as it would be, if their attend- 
ance were more regular. 

Mr. Vietts takes pleasure in kindly 
superintending this school; and it 1s 
not doubted but that he will do what 
may be in his power to direct it to the 
most extensive and useful operation. 

No account has been received 
during the past year, from the Rev. 
Thomas B. Rowland, D.D., of the 
Associates’ school at Shelburn, Nova 
Scotia. Dr. Rowland, in the last 
letter received from him, dated Oc- 
tober 14, 1828, writes :— 

“TI have the pleasure to bear tes- 
timony to Mr. Roswell Brown’s con- 
tinued attention to the school, with 
success, as well on Sundays as on the 
other days of the week.” 

With respect to the remaining 
school on the Associates’ list, situated 
at Nassau, New Providence, Bahama 
Islands, the Secretary had the pleasure 
of seeing, in England, last summer, 
the Rev. John Hepworth, who kindly 
benefits the school by his superin- 
tendence, and from him he received a 
favourable report of its progress. The 
Madras system of education was in- 
troduced by the Associates into this 
school, some years back, and is now in 
successful operation. A bill has lately 
arrived, drawn in favour of the school- 
master, by the Rev. Andrew Strachan, 
co-missionary with the Rev. William 
Hepworth, on which that gentleman 
certifies that every duty of the school- 
master has been duly performed. 

TF 













An assortment of books, slates, and 


pencils, has been forwarded to Ha- 


lifax, Nova Scotia, for the use of the 
Negro schools established in that 
cou try. 

On the petition of the Rev. John 
Evans, curate of Llanover, in the 


Monmouth, and diocese of 
Llandaff, sanctioned by his diocesan, 
a parochial library has been formed 
in that parish, since the last report. 
The receipt of the books has been 
acknowledged, and thanks have been 
expressed by the Rev. John Evans. 
The receipt of the books sent to 
form a lending library at New Church, 
in Pendle, in the county of Lancaster, 


county of 
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and diocese of Chester, has also been 
acknowledged with thanks. 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff has 
presented the Association with 2/. 2s., 
as a benefaction on his Lordship’s ad- 
mission. 

The Lord Bishe p of Lincoln has 
presented the Association with 21/. on 
his Lordship’s admission. 

The Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man has presented the Association 
with 2/. 2s. on his Lordship’s admis- 
sion. 

The Associates have desired, through 
their Secretary, that their benefactors 
will be pleased to accept their grateful 
thanks. 


Rece ipts and Payments of the Associates, on Account of Parochial and Lending Libraries, 
ar d for Instructing the Negroes, from March 6, 1829, to March 5, 1830. 





Receipts. 4. ‘j £& 
A Year’s Dividend on 2000/7. 
Old South Sea Annuities, 
due October 10, 1829 ...42 60 0 O 
A Year’s Dividend on 25007. 
3 per Cent. Consols, due at 
Christmas, 1829 .cccoe.e 75 O O 
A Year’s Dividend on 9002. 
3 per Cent. Reduced, due 
at Michaelmas, 1829..... 27 0 O 
Received from the Treasurer 
of the Estate in Phila- 
delphia seccccccccccsees 256 12 0 
Subscriptions and Arrears ... 97 13 0 
BENEFACTIONS. 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 
on Admission wecceesecs 22 0 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
on Admission ...e.eseceee 21 0 0 


The Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, on Admission ....¢+ S32 4 


£541 9 O 


Payments. a. te 
Paid Messrs. Guy and Adams 
for the Purchase of 2901, 
3 per Cent. Reduced An- 
nuities, with Commission... 182 7 6 
Salaries tothe Teachers of the 
Schools at Nova Scotia, and 
the Bahama Islands...... 119 11 0 
A Benefaction to Mrs. Cor- 
mick, late Schoolmistress 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
during her Iliness.... ... 10 0 O 
Mr. Gilbert, for Printing last 
Year’s Annual Report .... 12 14 6 
Mr. Bird, a Year’s Rent to 
Christmas last ..ccccscee 15 08 0 


Mr. Bird, for repairing Books 
for Llanover Library, Case 
for ditto, and Carriage, and 
stitching Annual Report .. 9 5 8 
Books purchased during the 
Year ..ccccsccccccccece 
Poundage to Mr. Stretton for 
collecting sescscecscesses 5 0 O 





Postage of Letters, Sum- 
monses, and Carriage of 
Annual Packets ..-seceese 316 8 
Paper and Sealing Wax .... 9 16 0 
Christmas Box to Mr. Bird’s 
Servants ccccccccccce:- 1 0 0 
Balance due, last Year, to the 
Treasurer .cccscsesccces , 36 8 
£427 2 0 
Balance due from me 147 0 


Treasurer .seeees 


£541 9 O 













































Domestic. — Our beloved Sove- 
reign’s indisposition cast an anxious 
gloom over the past month; and the 
mystery which, for a time, was thrown 
around his sick bed, tended to increase 
the alarm naturally excited through 
the country. 

The accounts of the revenue for the 
last quarter present us with a melan- 
choly picture of the state of the 
country. The deficiency on the pre- 
sent quarter, on comparing it with the 
corresponding one in last year, amounts 
to 245,000/.; whilst on the whole year 
it is nearly a million; and, to increase 
the calamitous statement, the defal- 
cation is principally in the excise 
duties: —for the quarter, 300,000/. ; 
for the whole year, 1,058,4217. 

A bill has been brought into the 
House of Commons, by Mr. R. Grant, 
for emancipating the Jews from their 
civil disabilities, and putting them, in 
all respects, on a footing with the chris- 
tian portion of the community: and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the 
ministry, the motion for the first 


reading was carried by a majority of 


eighteen. This opposition, it is ex- 
pected, will be renewed with increased 
vigour when it is again brought for- 
ward, which it is appointed to be on 
the 3d of May. The principal argu- 
ments urged in favour of the measure 
are, that as the number of Jews now 
resident in Great Britain does not 
amount to more than 27,000, and the 
benefits of the bill are only to extend 
to natural born subjects, —supposing 
them desirous, they must, from the 
smallness of their numbers, be incapa- 
ble of working any evil to the country: 
and this we would pass over; if it is 
right for the few, it would be for the 
many: and they have always hitherto 
shewn themselves, at least during the 
last few centuries, peaceably disposed 
persons, as long as they are permitted 
to heap up riches undisturbed. Ano- 
ther is, that having admitted both Dis- 
senters and Roman Catholics to every 
privilege the state possesses, it is il- 
liberal to the Jew to exclude him; 
there is no just ground for considering 
him an alien; and this produces the 
questions, Is Christianity an essential 
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part of our Constitution, or is it not? 
If it is not, let the truth be at once de- 
clared; and let every person, Jew, 
Mahommedan, or Pagan, be admitted 
equally to participate in its privileges, 
and divide its honours: but if it is, sure- 
ly it must be a strange inconsistency 
to permit those who are not merely not 
professors of it, but who are openly 
and necessarily its enemies and de- 
spisers, to be placed in situations that 
ought only to be filled by its supporters 
and defenders. How will the Jew ma- 
gistrate be careful to preserve the 
Christian Sabbath from profanation ?— 
the day which, it is well known, is 
chosen by their nation for all feasts 
and merry-meetings, as not interfering 
with their worldly business. How can 
he legislate for the preservation and 
peace of a Church which he devoutly 
believes worships an impostor? It is, 
indeed, startling to find so large a por- 
tion of our senators content tacitly to 
push religion out of the system of go- 
vernment, to introduce, as it may be 
said, a religious democracy into the 
country. But civil liberty is the idol 
of the day; and the liberalist would 
readily sacrifice his religion and his 
country at her shrine :—any thing but 
himself and his own petty sordid in- 
terests. 

The tranquillity of Ireland, so posi- 
tively looked for, does not appear : 
concessions have only increased the 
demands of the demagogues; the re- 
peal of the union is now loudly cla- 
moured for; and a new Association 
(consisting of the members of the old 
Catholic Association,) has been got up 
to support the pretension. On Easter 
Monday the Roman Catholics appeared 
in great numbers at all the vestries 
held through Ireland, and opposed, in 
every instance, each item of the sums 
necessary for the support and repara- 
tion of the churches; demanding, in 
some instances, that the money should 
be applied to the building of Roman 
Catholic chapels. ‘The advocates for 
the measure passed last session confi- 
dently affirmed that it would secure 
the Church of Ireland : she is now ga- 
thering the first year's fruits of peace. 

France.—Some differences have 
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arisen between the royalist and ultra 
royalist parties. The latter are at- 
tached to M. Villele, to the Jesuits, 
the inquisition of the press, and are 
warmly opposed to the charter; whilst 
the royalists, of whom M. Polignac is 
the leader, are favourable tothe charter, 
to free institutions, to the liberty of 
the press, as far as can be possibly 
allowed in France, and to limitations 
on the absolute power of the sovereign, 
which the ultra party would willingly 
bestow on Charles X 
Prince Leopold has for- 
s acceptance of the 
merely stipu- 
Powers shal 
» the new state 


GREECE 
mally notified hi 
SOVE reignty of Greece, 
lating that the Allied 
undertake to guarante 
from aggression by an) foreign power, 
and in event, shall 
grant succours to that country; that 
there shall be pe rfect libe rty of con- 
science allowed in those islands that 
are to be restored to the Porte, to the 
Greek inhabitants residing in them; 
that the western frontier may be con- 
tinued along a line which he points 
out, considering it indispensably neces- 


case of such an 


sary to the security of that part of the 
state, and that the three Allied Powers 
shall furnish him with pecuniary assis- 
tance till his government shall be 
enabled to devise means for supporting 
itself. These points have been satis- 
factorily arranged, and during the 
next seven years the Prince is to re- 
ceive from the three powers an annual 
sum, which may enable him to pay 
the interest of any loan he may be 
necessitated to contract, as well as to 
fulfil the conditions of those previously 
contracted. This sum is estimated at 
a total amount of one million and a 
half sterling, a seventh part of which 
the Prince is to receive annually. 
Sourn America. — Letters 
Valparaiso give sanguine hopes of a 
speedy restoration to tranquillity. The 
contending armies had entered into 
a treaty, both generals yielding their 
authority to Freyere, who was to 
appoint a junta of three; and this junta 
was to summon a delegate from each 
district, who should inquire if the 
former government violated the char- 
ter. 
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NEW 


The foundation-stone has been laid of 


following places : 


Bricuoust, in the parish of Halifax, Yorkshire, by the Vicar of Halifax. 


» INTELLIGENCE. 
CHURCHES. 
an intended New Church, at each of the 


Under the 


direction of his Majesty’s Commissioners for the building of additional Churches. 
CLECKBEATON, in the parish of Birstall, near Leeds, Yorkshire, by the Vicar of 


Birstall. 
tional Churches. 


DowNeEND, in the parish of Mangotsfield, 
in pews, and 773 free, and to be erected by voluntary contributions, 


1024 sittings, 251 


Under the direction of his Majesty’s Commissioners for the building of addi- 


Gloucestershire. The building is to contain 


including a donation of 1000/. by the Incorporated Society for the Enlargement and 


Building of New Churches and Chapels. 
Hawipax, Yorkshire, by the Vicar. 


Under the direction of his Majesty’s Com- 


missioners for the building of New Churches. 
Hampton, Middlesex, by his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
HeckMoNDWICckg, in the parish of Birstall, near Leeds, Yorkshire, by the Vicar of 


Birstall. 
additional Churches. 


Under the direction of his Majesty’s Commissioners for the building of 


Wipcomse, near Bath, by the Bishop of the Diocese. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. 
Atkinson, John ..ceee---- 
Cooper, William .... 


Appointment. 


Domestic Chapl. to the Earl of Mexborough. 
Chapl. in Ordinary to his Majesty. 


Griffith, R. C. .eeeeeeeseee Domestic Chapl. to the Marquis of Bath. 


PREFERMENTS. 
The King has been pleased to order a congé d'élire to pass the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, empowering the Dean and Chapter of 
the Cathedra! Church of Exeter, to clect a Bishop of that See, the same being void by 
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the translation of the Right Reverend Father in God, Doctor WILLIAM Carey, late 
Bishop thereof, to the See of St. Asaph; and his Majesty has also been pleased to 
recommend to the said Dean and Chapter, the Right Reverend Father in God, Doctor 
CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, now Bishop of Gloucester, to be by them elected Bishop of the 
said See of Exeter. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Preb. in Coll. Church of Southwell Abp. of York 
§ Waltham, All Saints’, R. Lincoln Lincoln Coll. C. of Southwell 
and North Wingfield, R. Derby Lichfield R. Collett, Esq. 
to Archd. of Nottingham Abp. of York 
Brereton, Thomas .. Steeple Morden, V. Camb. Ely New Coll. Oxf. 
Commins, J. E..... North Shoebury, V. Essex London Lord Chancellor 
Domville, H. Barry. Pencombe, R. Hereford Hereford Sir C. Domville, Bt. 
Estcourt, E. H. B.. har V . Warwick WorcesterMerton Coll. Oxf. 
with Burmington, C. 
By, Wik. seas. B omy ¥. Bucks Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Hall, John Cecil .. Offham, Kent Rochest. Lord Chancellor 
Preb. in bs sth. Church of York Abp. of York 
and Kelston, R. Somerset B.& Wells Sir J.C. Hawkins, Bt. 
to Can. Res. in Cath. Church of York Abp. of York 


Si ¢ , . + . , . 
se St. Simon and Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 


Barrow, W. D.C.L. 


Hawkins, Charles . 


Holloway, Charles . St. Jude, R. 

to Stanford Dingley, R. Berks Sarum _ Rev. E. Valpy, D.D. 

Stanw ay, R. Essex London Magd. Coll. Oxf. 

Saul, P. C Gloster Gloster VV. of Standish 

to fic R. Monm. Llandaff Duke of Beaufort 
Preb. of St. Marg. 


Irvine, Andrew «e+e Leicester, St.Margaret,V. Leicester Lincoln Jt in Cath. 


Jenkins, Henry .. 


Jones, John Fowell 


Church of Lincoln 
Lance, John Edwin. Buckland, St.Mary, R. Somerset B.& Wells Lieut.-Gen. Popham 
on @ Comes Se N kshead, P. C. Lancaster Chester eo of the D. 
as to North Repps, R. Norfolk Norwich of Lancaster 
Mason, Christopher. Bramfield, V. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 

Ness, J. B. «eeee2 Morthoe, V. Devon Exeter D.&C. of Exeter 

Reynolds, Charles . ine pel R. ‘ Norfolk Norwich F.R.Reynolds, Esq. 
Shap, V. a4 Carlisle Earl of Lonsdale 

Rowlandson, Jobn . = ied, ( Wweetm pond V.of Kirkby Lonsdale 
Sherson, Robert .. Yaverland, R. l.of Wight Winchest.Mrs. Atkins Wright 
Shipton, John N. .. Hinton Blewett, R. Somerset B.& WellsG. Johnson, Esq. 
Southwell, M. R. .. St.Alban’s,St.Stephen,V. Herts London Alfred Fisher, Esq. 

‘ A.A Bisthorpe, V. Norfolk Norwich Earl of Winterton 
Turner, Hen. A.A. : Melton Parva Norfolk Norwich Bp.Norwich,by lapse 
Walford, Ellis .... Dallinghoe, R. Suffolk Norwich Edward Moor, Esq. 
Westeneys, Charles. Babworth, R. Notts York Hon. J. B. Simpson 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

4 — Broughton, V. W. York York Christ Church, Oxf. 
Bardgett, Joseph.. 9044 Melmerby, R. Cumb. Carlisle P. Pattinson, Esq. 
Clark, Isaac ...+e+e Dallinghoe, R. Suffolk Norwich Edward Moor, Esq. 

; Etwall, V. Derby The King, for this 
Cokburn, L. D.H.. fons Norton-in-Hales, V. Salop : Lichf. } turn 
Chancellor of Cath. Church of Hereford 
and Preb. in Cath. Church of eo Bp. of Hereford 
§ Bishop’s Eaton, R. Heref. of Here £ 
4 in Cath. Ch. of Sarum Bp. of Sarum 


Cove, M. D.C. L. 


Davis, Thomas... 44FishertonDelamere,R. , Wilts Sarum §John Davis, Esq. 


§-Salisbury,St.Martin, R. (H.P.W yndham, Esq. 


and Kirkby Cold, D. 
and Kirkdale, P. C. 


Dixon, George 


Helmsley-on-Black- Moor, V. . 
N. York York t Lord Feversham 


University of Oxf. 
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Preferment. 
{ Archd. of Nottingham 


| and Can. Res. in Cath. Church of York 
and Preb. of Coll. Church of Southwell 


Eyre, John ..... ‘ 
aiid 4 and Babworth, R. 


| and Beelsby, R. 


(and Headon, sin. R. 


. ial Hillesden, P. C. 
Eyre, William ..+. and Padbury, V. 


Rendlesham, R ies , 
Henley, Cuthbert fee Wantesden, P.C. uffolk orwich N.Barnardiston, Esq. 


Jowett, Henry «++. Little Dunham, R. 
Nugent, George .. 1 and Bygrave, R. 
Vachell, John... Littleport, V. 
Williams, Harry Goodrich, V. 
Williams, William.. Llanaelhaiarn, R. 
Ellisfield, R. 
¥ Clatford, Upper, R. 
and ———— Lower, C. 
Stapleford, V. 
Wingfield, Thomas. <and Teign, R. 
and Tickencote, R. 
Cockington, C. 


Willis, Thomas .. 


Yonge, James «-+e 2 § Stockley Pomeroy, R. 


and Tormoham, C. 


Name. Residence or Appointment. 
Alderson, John. ...ee++eeeee+ Curate of Blyton, near Gainsbor yugh. 
Delannoy, Thomas ..e....... East Langdon, Essex. 
Dwarris, Charles Augustus .... Everton, Beds. 
M‘Guire, William ....+++e+e Chapl. to Liverpool Parish Workhouse. ; 


Purton, William Christopher .. 
Williams, W. B. cecccesesces 
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§ Chapl. in Ordinary to his Majesty 


Curate of Nailstone, Warwickshire. 
Minister of Ram’s Chapel, Homerton. 





Diocese. Patron. 





County. 






Abp. of York 






Notts York Hon. J. Simpson 
Lincoln Lincoln Southwell Coll. Ch. 
Notts York A. H. Eyre, Esq. 


7 s 7 Cc f. 
¥ Bucks —s ft hrist Church, Ox 






Lord Chancellor 


The King 





Norfolk Norwich E. Parry, Esq. 





Herts Lincoln Marq. of Salisbury 
Camb. Ely Bp. of Ely 
Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
Carnarv. Bangor Bp. of Bangor 







Hants Winchest. R. Willis, Esq. 






*iceste incol _ ‘ 
Leicester Lincoln Y Earl of Harborough 
tlan eterb. 7 - 
} Rutland Peterb. J. Wingfield, Esq. 
Rev. R. Mallock 
Bp. of Exeter 
Rev. R. Mallock 













Devon Exeter 
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OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS, 


In Convocation, the Proctors of the past 
year, Mr. Round, of Balliol, and Mr 
Thorp, of Corpus, resigned the insignia of 
their office into the hands of the Vice- 
Chancellor, after which the new Proctors, 
having been presented by the Heads of 
their respective Colleges, according to the 
form prescribed by the statute, were seve- 
rally admitted, and took the oaths of 
office. 


SENIOR PROCTOR. 
The Rev. Joseph Dornfurd, M.A. Fellow 
of Oriel Coll. 
JUNIOR PROCTOR. 


The Rev. Thomas Townson Churton, M.A. 
Fellow of Brasennose Coll. 





PRO-PROCTORS. 
rhe Rev. Thomas Griffiths, M. A. Fellow 
of Wadham Coll. 
The Rev. John Henry Newman, M. A. 

Fellow of Oriel Coll. 

The Rev. Frede ri k Ax ke rs Daw son, M.A, 

Brasennose Coll. 

The Rev. Kichard Harington, M.A. Fel- 
low of Brasennose. Coll. 

Edward Blencowe, B.A. Scholar of 
Wadham Coll., and Clement Greswell, B.A. 
Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll., have been 
elected Fellows of Oriel Coll. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Fellows of Merton Coll.:—Hon. 
James Stuart Wortley, B.A. Christ Church; 
Edmund Walker Head, B. A. Oriel Coll.; 
and Frederick Calvert, B. A. Student of 
Christ Church. 














CONGREGATIONS. 
Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces and conferring 

Degrees on the following days in this 

Term ; viz. April, Wednesday, 21—Thurs- 

day, 29.—May, Thursday, 6—Thursday, 

13—Wednesday, 19—Friday, 28. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Frederick Benjamin Twisleton, Pre- 
bendary of Hereford, late Fellow of 
New Coll. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Edward Greswell, Fell. of Corp. Chr. Coll. 
James Thomas Round, Fellow of Balliol 

Coll., and Robert Alder Thorp, Fellow 
of Corpus Christi Coll. (the late Proctors 
of the University.) 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. George Huddleston, Merton Coll. 

Francis Jeune, Scholar of Pembroke Coll. 

Other Phillpott, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. Henry Wrightson, Queen’s Coll. 
Grand Comp. 

Charles Pocock, Christ Church. 

C.P. Golightly, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 

Rev. William George Dymock, Exeter Coll. 
Grand Comp. 
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Rev. John Usborne, University Coll. 
Rey. P. H. Lee, Fell. of Brasennose Coll. 
H. Darrell Stephens, Fellow of New Coll. 
Rev. Samuel Brett Shirreff, Wadham Coll. 
Rev. John Fox, Queen’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Rev. Thomas Bullock, St. Alban Hall. 
Sackville George Casement, Christ Church 
John Pearson, Magdalen Hall. 

Richard Briscoe, Jesus Coll. 

Henry Iltid Nicholl, St. John’s Coll. 
William Thomas Marychurch, Edmund H, 
Thomas Mount Fallow, Edmund Hall. 


MARRIED. 


At St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
London, by the Rev. John Ballard, the 
Rev. Edmund Hiley Bucknall Estcourt, 
M. A. Fellow of Merton Coll. son of 
T. G. Bucknall Estcourt, Esq. M. P. for 
this University, of Estcourt, in the county 
of Gioucester, to Anne Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Johnstone, 
Bart., of Westerhall, in the county of 
Dumfries, and of Lady Johnstone, the 
wife of Major Weyland, of Woodeaton 
House, the present High Sheriff of Ox- 
ford. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

Edward Hayes Pickering, B.A. of 
Trinity Coll., has been admitted a Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll., on the nomination of 
the Lord Bishop of Ely. 

John Bailey, John Harrison Evans, 
Thomas Lund, John Charles Snowball, 
Henry Almack, and George Langshaw, 
Bachelors of Arts, of St. John’s Coll., have 
been elected Foundation Fellows of that 
Society. 

Beil’s Scholarships.—The election has 
been determined as follows :— 
A. W. Chatfield, Trin. Coll. 
H. Parker Cookesley, Trin. C. 
J. H. Howlett, St. John’s | 1 
James Dimock, St. John’s 4 

The following gentlemen of Trinity Coll. 
have been elected Scholars of that So- 


3d year. 


st year. 





ciety :— 

Entwisle Blakesley Hamilton 
Cameron Whiston Thompson 
Sheppard Walsh 

Colvile Lushington | Wesim.Schol. 
Wormald Alford Macdonald 
Warren Shilleto | Woodfall 
Cookesley Heath Heathcote 


At a Court of Directors of the Hon. 
East India Company, James Amiraux 
Jeremie, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
Coll., has been unanimously elected to 
the Professorship of Classical and General 
Literature, at the East India College, 
Haileybury, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Edward Lewton. 





At a meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, Vice- 
President, being in the chair, a notice 
by Mr. Miller, of St. John’s, was read, 
on the measurements of certain crystals 
found in the slags of furnaces at Merthyr 
Tydvil and at Birmingham. The form 
and angles of these crystals were ascer- 
tained to be the same as those of olivine; 
and agree, therefore, with those of crystals 
found by Professor Mitscherlish in the 
forges of Sweden and Germany. Mr. 
Coddington gave a further explanation of 
the construction of his newly-invented 
microscope, and of the superiority of its 
performance, which was shewn by a com- 
parison with a large microscope on the 
usual construction made by Dollond. A 
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paper by HI]. K. Cankrien, Esq. of Trinity 
College, was also read, ‘‘ on the calculus of 
variations.’’—After the meeting, Mr. Willis 
gave an account, illustrated by models 
and drawings, of the various organs 
which compose the apparatus of deglutition 
and vocalisation. He explained in parti- 
cular the various muscles of the palate, 
pharynx, and tongue, and the forms which 
these parts assume in the course of their 
various functions were exhibited as drawn 
from actual measurement. Mr. Willis 
further explained the distinction of the 
parts which are employed in producing the 
musical note of the voice, and those which 
determine its vowel quality. 

Meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for the present Term :—Monday, 
April 26.—May 10.—May 24.—Anniver- 
sary meeting, Tuesday, May 25. 


There will be Congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the Easter Term :— 
Wednesday .. April 28, at eleven. 
Wednesday... May 12, at eleven. 
Wednesday .. —— 26, at eleven. 
Friday sees June 11, (Stat.) B. D. 


Com, at ten. 


Saturday.se+- Jul 3, at eleven. 

Monday «+2 —— 5, at eleven. 

Friday .e«e —— 9, (end of term) 
at ten. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 

Inceptors to the Degree of Master of 
Arts :— 
Rev. W. Carus, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Rev. E. Peacock, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
G. Ash Butterton, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev.B.H.Kennedy, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Charles Yate, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. John Livesey, St. John’s Coll. 
William Hopkins, St. Peter's Coll. 
H. Perey Gordon, Fell. of St. Peter's Coll. 
Francis William Anquetil, St. Peter’s Coll. 
John Tinkler, Fell. of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Rev. H. Senhouse Pinder, Fell. Caius Coll. 


Rev. W. R. Colbeck, Fell. of Emman. Coll. 
R. J. Bunch, Fell. of Emman. Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Thomas Stevens, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. Robert Twigg, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Thomas Ramsden Ashworth, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Crosbie Morgell, Trinity Coll. (in- 
corporated from Dublin. ) 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


Charles Augustus Nott, Trinity Coll. 
James Howell Pattisson, St. John’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Rev. G. H. Langdon, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Peter Spencer, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Thomas Smithett, Queen's Coll. 
J. N. Glass Lynn, Queen’s Coll. 
James Peel Cockburn, St. John’s Coll. 
William Corbould, Emmanuel Coll. 
Edward Boor, Emmanuel Coll. 


The following summary of the members 
of this University is extracted from the 
Cambridge Calendar for the present year:— 


Members of Members on 
the Senate the Boards 


Trinity Coll...eee. 700 .... 1531 
St. John’s Coll..... 509 .... 1109 
Queen’s Coll. ..26 83 .... 365 
St. Peter’s Coll. .. 87 .... 2381 
Cales Co, cccese FD coon SR 
Emmanuel Coll. .. 101 ..... 221 
Christ’s Coll. cece 73 seoe B18 
Corpus Christi Coll. 52 .... 192 
Jesus Coll. secece 84 weee 181 
Catharine Hall.... 41 .... 167 
Clare Hall ceccose 71) coos 456 
Trinity Hall ...cee 29 wooe 134 
Magdalene Coll. .. 52 .... 128 
King’s Coll. .2eeee 80 .... 119 
Pembroke Coll. .. 51 .... 112 
Sidney Coll.sseeee 45 eeee 106 





Downing Coll. ..+- 21 .... 57 
CommorantesinVillA 7 .... 7 
2179 5263 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communications of “C.G.” came too late. A suecinct account of the publications 


alluded to will be acceptable. 


We beg “ R. P.” and ‘‘ H. R.” to accept our thanks. 
The Essay of “ T.’’ has been received, and for similar ones we shall feel obliged. To 


insert the P. S. is perhaps unnecessary. 














